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- MOSINEE 
= DUBLTOWLS 


Each Dus tow is two sheets of pure sul- 
phate kraft— 73 times as absorbent, 412 
times stronger than ay erage paper towels. 


Big Hands can’t scare DUBLTOWLS. 


Only one DUBLTOWL is needed to dry two hands of ordinary size 
— two DUBLTOWLS will completely dry any pair of hands, regard- 
less of size. We guarantee THAT! 

But that isn’t all. The tremendous strength and water-attraction 


of DUBLTOWLS (see Guarantee) provide so much washroom satis- 
faction, the unbleached kraft fibres are so soothing to tender skins, 


that DUBLTOWLS are known to be “More Desirable Than Cloth.” 


You can supply DUBLTOWLS with pride and economy to patrons and 
employes, with big hands—careless (wasteful) hands—and dainty hands. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Dept. F-6, Green Bay, Wis. 


Please have your nearest distributor arrange a comparison test between 
efficiency-guaranteed DUBLTOWLS and our present towel service. 
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PNEUMOCOCCUS 


Germs 


the safe antiseptic 


GARGLE WITH 


What are you doing to fight the mil- 


rerms mn 


lions of disease-producing — ge 


your mouth and throat? 
What are you doing to guard against 
volds, sore throat, and other dangerous 


infections that such germs cause? 
Gargle with Listerine 


Are you gambling with your health or 
are you gargling with Listerine? If 
you are not gargling, you should be. 
Note that we specify Listerine. New, 
untested mouth washes, so harsh they 


may do more harm than good, are to 
beavoided. Listerine kills germs but 


BACILLUS 
INFLUENZAE 


associated with 


at the same time is safe to use. It 
does not irritate tissue. Its safe, ger- 
micidal action is a matter of clinical 


record. 


Kills germs in the mouth 


Listerine 


The 


enters your mouth it begins to kill 


moment full strength 
millions of the dangerous germs cling- 
ing to mouth and throat. surfaces. 
pea ; ; 
lests have shown bacterial reductions 
ranging to 99%. Think of what a safe- 
guard such potency is! 

Tens of thousands rely on Listerine 


to relieve simple sore throat. 


MICROCOCCUS 
CATARRHALIS © 


STAPHYLOCOCCUS 


colds breed 


LISTERINE 


Fewer colds for garglers 
sar; 


Actual experiments have also revealed 
Listerine’s remarkable results in fight- 
ing colds. These experiments have 
shown that those who gargled with 
Listerine caught cold less frequently 
than those who did not gargle with it. 
Moreover, their colds were consider- 
ably milder and of shorter duration. 
Make a habit of gargling with full 
strength Listerine every morning and 
night to guard against colds. And when 
a cold is developing, increase the fre- 
quency of the gargle. Lambert Phar- 


macal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 





A Memo to 
Business Men 


about 


Knowing Law 


Thousands of men today, who never intend to 
practice before the bar, are reading law. 

They realize that the law-trained man is 
more likely to be a leader—that law training 
makes clear, quick, correct thinking—that there 
is a real reason why legally-trained men head 
many of America’s greatest corporations. 

They realize, too, that the whole intricate 
structure of business is based on Jaw and that 
the business man who knows law has often a 
distinct advantage for himself and his firm. 


PRACTICAL LAW THROUGH 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered by LaSalle 
has proven itself practical and valuable to over 
80,000 adults during the last 25 years. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle-trained men pass bar examinations 
with honor. 

But many, many men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and 
find init a guard against trouble and a very 
helpful aid to larger success and leadership. 


more 


A MOST UNUSUAL LAW 
LIBRARY 


[he basis of LaSalle law training is a fourteen- 
volume library compiled by leading law pro- 
fessors and lawyers—written specially for this 
purpose. 

This library might well be called—“‘Law 
Simplified and Condensed’’—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. 

Supplementing this great library, are lectures 
and personal instruction of the highest grade, 
all under a definite, clear plan involving con- 
tinual use of the Problem Method, where you 
train in law by dealing with actual legal prob- 
lems—learn by doing the work—not by memo- 
rizing rules. The instructors are all members of 
the bar—experienced lawyers—now giving full 
time to helping other men learn law. 

lo get the whole story—to judge wisely its 
possibilities for you—you must investigate. 
\nd the coupon below is an easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 
1908-1933—25 Years of Service to over 800,000 Members 
Dept.3309-LR 

I would like to have full information 

about your law training, together with 


e copy of your new booklet, “Law 
ning for Leadership 


O LAW 


Other La Salle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
ndicated below, check and mail now. 


Business Management 0 Commercial Law 
Modern Salesmanship (Industrial Management 
Higher Accountancy O) Personne} Management 
Traffic Management 0 Business Correspondence 
Banking and Finance O Business English 
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Procedure 
Sirs 

In connection with the recent attempt upon 
the President-elect’s life, several of us who are 
subscribers to your magazine have been discuss- 
ing this and wonder just what the constitutional 
procedure would be if by some tragedy both the 
President-elect and Vice President-elect were to 
be accidentaiiy killed, between the mecting of the 
electoral college and the following March 4. As 
there would be no Secretary-of-State, would a 
new general election be necessary? 

W. J. BAKER 

Chicago, IIl. 

Sirs: 
Had Mr. Roosevelt been killed in Miami, 
would Mr. Garner have been inaugurated as 
President on the 4th day of March, 1933? 

In that case. who would have been sworn in 
as Vice President? 

In case both the President-elect and the Vice 
President-elect die between the date of their 
election and the date set for their inauguration, 
what change takes place on the latter date? 

Is there any possibility of the country having 


| a re-election? 


Your replies to these questions will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Betty BLAKE 

Pinehurst, N. C. 

The terms of the President and Vice 
President expire by limitation. Should the 
President-elect die before taking office, the 
Vice President-elect would be sworn into 
The Senate would elect 
succeeded to 
S., leaving the 


when Calvin Coolidge 
the Presidency of the U. 

Presidency vacant. Should the 
President-elect and Vice President-elect 
both die before taking office, the outgoing 
Secretary of State would temporarily as- 
sume the Presidency until Congress, in- 
vested with such powers by the Twentieth 
Amendment, selected a President and Vice 
President either by a vote of both Houses 
or by recalling the electoral college to 
make another choice —Eb. 


; - 


Unselfish Majesty 
Sirs: 

Relating to some points of the article pub- 
lished under the title The League, “Benes or 
Bagfuls?” in your issue of Feb. 13, I regret to 
notice that the writer does not seem to be well- 
informed in regard to Persia. 

His Imperial Majesty Reza Shah was selected 
as Ruler and ascended the throne by the unani- 
mous will of the nation 

All Persians are proud of their Leader and 
fervently hope to regain the ancient prosperity 
under the skilful guidance of their beloved King. 

I am quite confident that if the writer of the 
said article would know the unselfish character 
of His Imperial Majesty and his devotion for 
the welfare and progress of Persia, which placed 
him as an idol before his countrymen, he 
certainly would not end his article using the very 





ambiguous term which will never find the ap- 

proval of the Persian nation standing so closel 

in friendship with the U. S. F 
Y. Azonr 


Parte ’ Chargé d’ Affaires 
Légation Impériale de Perse 


Washington, D. C. 

Because humbly-born Reza Shah did 
not inherit his Throne but wrested Persia's 
Government from weak, sensuous. do- 
nothing Ahmed Shah by a coup d'état in 
1921, TIME will continue to call His Im- 
perial Majesty “dynamic, self-made.” 

To loyal Chargé d’Affaires Azodi all 
praise for emphasizing that four years 
after the coup d’état Persia’s Majlis 
(Parliament) formally deposed Ahmed 
Shah, formally elevated Reza Shah to the 
Peacock Throne.—Ep. 


on . 
“Douks”’ 

Sirs: 

' Your account of the attempted deportation of 
Peter Verigin II and general comments on 
Doukhobors interested me very much (Tryp 
Feb. 13). I knew the circumstances in a vague 
way, but thanks to you, they are concisely em- 
bedded in my mind now. 

I do think, however that you misrepresented 
old Peter slightly. According to you he was 
somewhat of a ladies’ man and a bit primitive 
what’s more. He was killed in an explosion on 
the Kettle Valley railway, as you mention. The 
employes who have been running that line for 
many years knew him well. When one mentions 
him to any of them a gleam of admiration will 
appear. “Ah, there was a gentleman and a 
aristocrat “4 

And “beauteous singing maidens” is mislead- 
ing also. Unless one has an eye for Guernsey: 
and Holsteins, the beauty is unperceived. The 
have an appearance which might be terme 
serene, but is more accurately called stupid. The 
lack of clothing is also exaggerated, and not 
surprisingly so when one considers that nights 
are frosty in these parts except for three mont! 
a year. The removal of clothing annoys th 
police, and the “‘Douks” are wise enough to kno 
this. Many people in the vicinity think the best 
means of combating the tendency to disrob 
would be to ignore it. This, as you may guess 
takes nonchalance 


Nancy Periey Mites 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Pickler, Assassin 
Sirs 
May I take this occasion to come to TIME; 
defense and to differ with Janet Lindsay Polloc! 


(Bickel) Marc 


issue of Tim 


in her letter concerning Fredric 

that is published in the Feb. 20 
TIME states in its Nov. 28 issue, “Fredric Marc 
would have been vastly surprised a dozen years 
ago had anyone predicted that he would eve 
receive . . . the Academy’s Approval.” 

I knew Fredric Bickel at the University o! 
Wisconsin. I was in some of the same colleg 
shows with him. In particular do I recall his 
appearance with Charles Carpenter in a Unio 
Vodvil sketch in 1920 called, “Carpenter 4 
Bickel, the Gloom Picklers” and in 191g in a 
act with “Chuck” Carpenter in which they 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 


350 E. 22nd Street, CuiIcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
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Here is one monthly bill you will 
pay willingly—your bill for security 


* of the frequent plea- 
sures in my work is to 
have a man tell me it is a 
satisfaction to pay his bill for 
security, because the money 
comes back. 


"You are looking ahead. So 
am |. Now | am going to proph- 
esy what you will say to me 
some day. 


"You will tell me that you did 
ihe smartest thing in your life 
when you arranged to buy this 
protection for your family and 
yourself. And you will say you 
did not see, at first, how you 
could do it on your income.” 


The Field- Man could have 
prophesied further. He knows 
ofthe thousands of enthusiastic 
letters which have come to his 
Company from people who have 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


TIME 


paid their final bills for security 
and are able to retire and enjoy 
their leisure. Through this means 
they had assured themselves of 
definite incomes on which they 
could live comfortably for the 
rest of their lives. Regularly, 
each month they receive their 
checks from the Company. 


You may be agreeably surprised 
to know how much security you 
can now get through moderate 
monthly instalments. And for 
your convenience you can pay 
your bill for security to a 
Metropolitan Field-Man on the 
same day each month. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to show you how much 
security you are able to buy on 
this modern, convenient plan. 
Send for him. He is at your 
service. Or use the coupon. 


Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 

—-create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 


—provide incon 


tirement 
—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
in Jemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protect 
ployees covering accident, sickness: 
old age and death 

—provide income on ac t of 

“oe 


ability resulting from persona 


ciaent or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual 

in various departments, range fron 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less 


premiums payable at convenient period 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
»f its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyhol 


in the f rm of dividends 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. —T 


Without obligation on 
my part, | should like to 
know how to buy security 
for my family and myself 
— paying for it on a 
monthly basis. 


ADDRESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - - - ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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*,. eb Out of 4 of all my 


abdominal operations result 


from ONS 


says 
DR. STERNBERG | 
of Vienna 


Dr. Sternberg (pointing to X-ray) says: ‘‘Constipation poisons cause grave disturbances.’”’ 


F you are ever troubled with con- 
stipation it will pay you to read 
the following statement by Dr. Julius 
Sternberg, the eminent abdominal sur- 
geon. Dr. Sternberg is head of the 
First Surgical Clinic of the Maria- 
hilfer Hospital in Vienna. He says:— 
‘*After many years’ experience. ..I can 
state with certainty that three-fourths of all 
the abdominal operation cases that come be- 
fore me area direct orindirect consequence of 
constipation. This evil may cause colitis, hem- 
orrhoids, appendicitis, even peritonitis.’’ 


Can constipation becured? Dr.Sternberg 
explains: ““Cathartics and laxative drugs 
weaken ... irritate 

the intestines... 

What is needed is 


‘‘(My own doctor recommended Yeast’’ 


PATION” 


a method which will soften the contents of 
the intestines and stimulate normal action. 
“Such a natural method is eating yeast.*” 
If your intestines are sluggish—if you 
are troubled with a poor complexion, 
indigestion, etc.—you can prove the value 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast to your own sat- 
isfaction by eating it regularly for a month. 
It will “tone” your intestines—actually 
strengthen them. Then, as your bowels 
start functioning easily and regularly, 
your meals will digest better... you will 
be less troubled with headaches, skin erup- 
tions, colds. All because your system has 
been gently cleansed—purified. 
Just eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
daily, following the directions on the label. 
Why not start eating it today? 


“I was very discouraged,’’ writes Miss Irene 


Wilson of New York, ‘‘because for years I had 
suffered from constipation and had tried all 
sorts of pills and medicines without avail. 


“A doctor friend of mine recommended 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Results were astonish- 
ing. My elimination became regular and I 
found I could eat anything without distress.’’ 


* IMPORTANT! Fieischmann’s Yeast for 
health comes only in the foil-wrapped cake 
with the yellow label. It's yeast in its fresh, 
effective form—rich in vitamins B, G and D— 
the kind famous doctors recommend. At 
grocers, restaurants and soda fountains. 


Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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termed themselves, ‘‘Assassins of Sorrow.” From 
the titles you can guess that they were comedians 

Through all of these performances the thing 
that I remember distinctly is the extreme 
nervousness and stage fright of Fredric Bickel, 
Back stage before, during, and after each per- 
formance Fredric drank copious draughts of jc5 
water and during dress rehearsal uired con- 
siderable prompting from his partner. Fredri 
Bickel was always a modest and sensible sort of 
person; hence, I am led to agree with True that 
twelve years ago he would have been yastly 
surprised. ... i 
Howarp (“Sparks”) Dopcr 
Chicago, II. 


Animals Called Horses 
Sirs: 

Your gasoline alcohol correspondents, Ralph 
Lovelady of Iowa and Tribuno of New York, 
have touched on a potent subject in your Feb, 
20 issue. They, however, neglected to mention 
that 20 years ago much of the power of the 
country was furnished by animals called horses; 
that agriculture furnished the fuel called corn, 
oats and hay to run these horses; that man in- 
vented automobiles, trucks and tractors, Exit 
horses and exit also an important part of agri- 
culture’s market. 

{Homer William] Hall of Illinois (paternal 
ancestor) has introduced a bill in this session, 
now in the Ways & Means Committee of the 
House, which if passed will make it compulsory 
that all gasoline used in the U. S. for fuel pur- 
poses be blended with grain alcohol made from 
agricultural products grown in the U. S. This 
would return a part of the lost market mentione4 
above, would solve the irritating surplus prob- 
lems of the fruit growers of Florida and Cali- 
fornia, the cotton and rice growers of the South, 
the wheat growers of the Northwest and the corn 
growers of the Central States... . 

Harry H. Hatt 

Hall Farms 

Bloomington, II. 

Towa State College estimates that by 
tincturing the nation’s gasoline with 10% 
of alcohol made from surplus crops, an 
annual outlet would be provided for 600, 
000,000 bu. of corn. Henry Agard Wallace 
of Towa, next Secretary of Agriculture 
(see p. 12) is credited with having first 
commended to President-elect Roosevelt 
legislation requiring a  gasoline-alcohol 
mixture. James Maurice Doran, Commis- 
sioner of Industrial Alcohol, has prepared 
a report on the project for Mr. Roosevelt. 
—Eb. 


Pomorze 
Sirs: ‘ : 

Your use of “Polish Corridor’ to designate 
that portion of Poland which the Polish people 
know as Pomorze is both unTimely and unfatr 

Polish people resent such terminology for that 
section of Poland. Only German propagandists 
relish the use of the sarcastic term, “Polish Cor- 
ridor.” It is a disrespectful term, and in ob- 
servance of the status quo of Pomorze, and tor 
the sake of brevity, Pomorze for all Tre, 
please. 

STEPHEN BIELICKI 

Camden, N. J. 

Since officials of the Polish Governmert, 
when conversing with non-Poles, usually 

ty a 4 ” 

speak of Pomorze as the “Corridor,” TIME 
will continue to employ, with no diste- 
spect to Poland, this terse, descriptive 
TimeE-worthy term.—Eb. 


A 
— 


B. O. M. 
Sirs: 

As it must to all subscribers, Tr! 
punctually at the Hacienda Rio Negro, is neve! 
jungle-bound. Accordingly, it is no fault of rn 
if I miss an occasional issue when I, le 
bound, am away on an “inside” trip. 
are always new down here; all are read evel 
ually. So it was that I came only recently up0! 
the Aug. 15 copy and saw that Mr. Julian 
Duguid’s Green Hell was quoted under the heat- 
ing “Paraguay-Bolivia.”’ De? 

As one of South America’s few professiona! 
B. O. M’s (Big Outdoor Men) and dude- 


arrives 
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“We couldn’t afford 
a Gas Eater!” 


A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH RICHARD H. BORDEN (EX-FIRE CAPTAIN), BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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LL “Planning a long trip, we looked at cars and asked our **Plymouth’s looks and snappy performance won us heart 
friends about mileage. Plymouth owners sure did rave.” and soul, and its economy sounded good, so I signed up.” 
re ey Gs... i q 


rt 


| by _ | 
10% ‘ i i me ft a. 
, an a ‘ 


“What a thrill that car gave us. We were anxious to go “The car sure does burn up the roads, but it burns darn 
places, so we took a little practice ‘spin’ down to Florida.” little gas, That jaunt to Fiorida was certainly a pleasure trip.” 


“We picked Plymouth because it’s the most economical to run” 


a to any Plymouth owner. Ask him how fara gal- and Plymouth nimbleness that a dozen ads won’t tell you. 
¢ “9 of gas takes him. Ask if he’s ever had the “head Frankly, we don’t have to do much “selling” to folks 
of the motor for repairs. who take a 15-minute ride in the new Plymouth! 

The best advertising Plymouth gets is the “talk” of We invite you to ride in the new Plymouth, whether 
satisfied owners. If we said the things they do about 
floating Power engine mountings . . . safety-steel bod- 
les... hydraulic brakes ... and 70 h. p. “pep”, you 
might think we were exaggerating. NEW PRICES—4-DOOR SEDAN NOW $90 LESS 
Ao arn let the aeseepeesd Ses and the car itself... do 4-door Sedan $545, Convertible Coupe $565, Rumble Seat 
the talking! In 15 minutes behind the wheel you can Coupe $525, Business Coupe $495, prices f. o. b. factory. Conve- 
learn things about Floating Power, hydraulic brakes, _nient terms. Low delivered prices. Optional, automatic clutch $8. 


PLYM T X ‘495 AND UP F.0.B. FACTORY - SOLD BY 7,355 
U 4 Sl DESOTO, DODGE & CHRYSLER DEALERS 


you're in the market or not. In fact... we urge you to 
look at all three low-priced cars before you buy any. 
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wranglers, my job is to make the jungle travel 
easy for travel-bored, publicized, paying guests 
And it is true, as several well known, faithfully. 
recording explorers have recently written, that 
the primitive jungle is as safe as modern Fifth 
Avenue, safer, possibly, than Broadway, ]; 
common with several of my colleagues, I think 
that Mr. Duguid over-writes his minor incidents 
for purposes of lay-appeal. 

Typical Green Hell-ishness: 

1) Aside from the fact that a newly shot alli 
gator rarely floats, super-human strength and a) 
extraordinary machete would be required to seve 
a large alligator’s tail with a single blow, 

2) South American B. O. M.’s marvel that 
Mr. Duguid could have held, successfully, q 
15-ft., struggling anaconda while his companion 
wearing heavy boots and carrying a motion pic- 
ture camera, comes to him through a half-mile 
of deep marsh. Indeed, it was something of a ‘ 
feat for Duguid to have seen his companion [N the lig 
wading through the marsh a half-mile away, ij 
the brush was at all normal. We all wonder how holders of 
Duguid kept the great snake within handy grap. - 
pling distance from the time it was Sesto we believe, 
until he grasped it upon sighting his companion the Compat 
returning. 

3) The expedition, mounted on horseback, is troubled ye 
cutting its way through the thick jungle with 
machetes. In itself, that smacks of the extremely 
difficult. But the members, as their arms wearied e Be 
changed their machetes from hand to hand ASSETS increa 
Again the local fraternity gasps at the legerde- 387,000. 
main involved in wielding a machete in the left 7 
hand without casualties resulting, especially PREMIUMS AD 
when mounted. .. . 000, as + 


7 oe RIcHARD C. GILL NEw PAID 

Hacienda Rio Negro 

Banos, Ecuador decrease 
ties (not 





Dentist PAYMENTS T' 

Sirs: : increase 
In True, Feb. 13, under Foreign News y 

refer to “dentist-like King Alexander.’ INSURANCE I 
I don’t get the meaning of the description— 

“dentist-like.’ : GENERAL COD 
Kindly explain : is held 

Max Wrnstow, D.D.S. holders 

Detroit, Mich $649,001 
King Alexander of Jugoslavia has about after ma 

him an air, not quite clinical, of cleanly new spe 

meticulousness commonly found in den- $7.343.0 


ome 2 | tists. He also, on occasion, wears a white year 193 
Groing Teeth New Lustre | 
Mandatory 
New Brilliance eal sear see mie ih A Is 


corpus.” Time, Feb. 20, “Law Thaw,” but Bonds 
lawyers are not. You apparently suggest that Mortga 
The moment you try Listerine Tooth Paste you will wonder why you | this ancient writ is addressed to the imprisone aie 


re , winter i = J aaite ‘ man’s friend or counsel, when you translate the 
ever put up with costly and less efficient dentifrices. From the mo- words “You may have the body,” but the words 


ment you begin using it, you will note an improvement in the looks of are to be treated as a command, ‘You shall havi Co 
the body,” and are addressed to the sherifi ot Real Es 
such other person as may be holding the “body Interest 


tribute to this paste that more than three million women now use it in custody. The writ reads something like this 
in e to fi rorites costi . poe eee : > “We command that you shall have the body be- 
in preference to former favorites costing more. Won’t you try a tube: tore us” (i. @ the coutt). The subjenctie & 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. mandatory and_not permissive . 
STANLEY Epwarp BEatTIE 
Detroit, Mich 
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your teeth; a new cleanliness, and new lustre and brilliance. It is a 





Things you can buy with that $3 you SAVE 


Cold cream, face powder, hand- shoes, suitcase, traveling bag, R 
. . . eserve 
bag, umbrella, hose, hat, jewelry, _ brief case, desk set, fountain pen, Co 
underwear, kimono, pyjamas, hair brush, clothes brush, nail rok # : Divides 
negligee, a good book, handker- brush (all 3), a Kodak, camera S. Pat. v1 Co 
chiefs, sweater, gloves, knickers, films, napkins, towels, tablecloth, Editor: Henry R. Luce. Divider 
‘ : é Managing Editor: John S. Martin. me ‘ 
bathrobe, swimming suit, muffler, bedspread, sheets. | Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S, Golds Di: 


eRe a a . i borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors Pren 
raincoat, moccasins, slippers, Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., i emu 


F. Busch, David Cort, Washington Dodg I Policy ‘ 
J. T. Everitt, Mary Fraser, Albert. L. rth, Estimat 
Allen Grover, David W. Hulburd Jr., Huber P 
L | S T E R | N E Kay, ©. D. Kennedy, Peter Mathews, 1. > a} 
Matthews, Frank Norris, Ralph D. Paine JT Miscell 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwin Special 


Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial conten Total « 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York Liz 
Changes of address: Two weeks notice Tf 
: ¢ 1 . When ordering Gener: 


quired for change of address. 1 the 
change, please give both the new address and t 


old adc lre ss. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrif 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Cict 
lation Manag r, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill 
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tnion PIN the light of existing conditions, policy- 
oy [holders of the Provident Mutual have reason, 
st)- Ive believe, to be satisfied with the record of 


seen 


inion J the Company at the close of one of the most 
oubled years in recent economic history. 


ASSETS increased during 1932 from $256,408,000 to $261,- 
387,000. 


PREMIUMS AND INTEREST received amounted to $45,200,- 
000, as compared with $47,200,000 in 1931. 


NEW PAID INSURANCE amounted to $95,400,000, a 
decrease of 13% ‘below the figure for 1931. Annui- 
ties (not counted as insurance) increased 42% 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS totaled $35,300,000, an 
increase of 14% as compared with 1931. 

INSURANCE IN FORCE declined only 3% to $998,300,000. 

GENERAL CONTINGENCY RESERVES, $18,190,000. This sum 

is held for the additional protection of our policy- 

holders and is the amount that remains after applying 

$649,000 to write down certain investment values and 

bout after making provision for all liabilities including a 

anly new special contingency reserve of $1,252,000 and 

den- $7,343,000 for policyholders’ dividends for the entire 


hite year 1933. 
, A M. A. LINTON, President 


ASSETS 


- ae . _. $2,826,805.02 
hee U.S. Government Socusieles .  4,503,933.00 
but Bonds. ; . 86,109,576.00 
that Mortgages on Re al Estate . 89,826,064.34 
- Stocks . 1,415,530.00 
ronda Loans on Policies of the 
hav Company : ‘ « $5,739;471465 
A: Real Estate. . . 9,753,675.59 
wei’ Interest Due and Acc rued . 5,200,445.78 : ee - 
= Deferred and Uncollected Of Especial Anterest 


y be- 


ve is Net Premiums, etc. . 6,012,726.31 


The Total Assets Are . $261,387,927.69 


list of the Company’s security holdings. Sent free on request. Use 
su -<cerve £915 > 7 ~* . 
Legal Reserve ‘ . $215,006,798.00 the coupon below. Sign and mail today. 
Reserves for “ap prmeaaraid 
Cones . 12,582,190.65 


ee 5 iscss gs Provident ‘Mutual 


Dividends Set t Aside for eee Dp ) 
> Sele gn Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Penna. 


. cas Founded 1865 
Premiums Paid in Advance .  2,330,052.94 , 
Policy Claims : _ 704,349.71 


Estimated Taxes Accrued, 
Payable in 1933 . . 782,208.00 PROVIDENT Mutuat Lire INsuRANCE CO 


Miscellaneous Liabilities : 62,075.39 . a LPHIA, Pa, 
. . . sentiemen: 
Special Contingency Reserve . _1,252,130.00 cp 


All those who are interested in the management of a conservative 
life insurance company will find the Provident Mutual Policyholders’ 
Annual Report both informative and valuable. It contains a complete 


[E 


Please send me your Policyholders’ Annual Report 
Total of Foregoing 
Liabilities . . $243,197,136.55 — 
General Contingency a han 
Reserves ° 18,190,791.14 


Total, gee the 
Assets. - $261,387,927.69 Cit) 
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ALL KUROPE STOPS 
TO STARE 


Everybody Likes The New De Soto 


DE SOTO SIX 3695 22m 





T ERE’S FUN...plenty of fun! 


Snowy St.Moritz . . . full of 
ski-suited countesses and bob- 
sledding counts. And who steals 
the spotlight? You're right...the 
smart girl who is smart enough 
to drive a New DeSoto! 


Style in every line. Distinction 
in every little detail. And for you, 
at the wheel... not only the thrill 
of driving a car that people ad- 


mire, but the elegance of a luxu- 
rious interior styled in Europe’s 
own smartest manner! 

Worlds of performance, too. 
Seventy-nine horsepower. Pat- 
ented Floating Power. Hydraulic 
brakes. Coincidental starting. 
Steel bodies. Automatic Choke. 

And prices! As low as $695 at 
the factory. See DeSoto... you'll 
know why Europestoppedtostare. 





WITHIN THE REACH OF MILLIONS 


= RE RRR ETE TRE RRR 


March 6, 1933 


HE most valuable things on earth are 

the commonest things. Gifts of Mother 

Nature — air, rain, sunlight and colors 
in the sky, grass underfoot and foliage over- 
head. Gifts of human nature — love, loyalty, 
handclasps and friendly speech. 

Then, of material things, some of the most 
useful are the commonest and cheapest. 
These we almest take for granted. There is 
no way to reckon their actual worth. 

It is a great tribute to the value of the tele- 
phone that within a few short generations it 
has come to be ranked among these com- 
mon things. Its daily use is a habit of millions 
of people. It speeds and eases and simplifies 
living. It extends the range of your own 
personality. It offers you gayety, solace, se- 
curity — a swift messenger in time of need. 

Daily it saves untold expense and waste, 
multiplies earning power, sweeps away 
confusion. Binds together the human 
fabric. Helps the individual man and 
woman to triumph over the complexities 
of a vast world. 

You cannot reckon fully the worth 
of so useful and universal a thing as the 
telephone. You can only know that its 


value may be infinite. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Going Away 

Farewells filled President Hoover’s final 
week in the White House. whe last State 
dimer was for Speaker John Nance Gar- 
yr, uncomfortable in evening clothes. 
There was a tea party for the White House 
ecretariat. Army .& Navy officers rubbed 
shoulders with employes from the Treas- 
wy and Labor Departments at the final 
State reception. The sub-Cabinet gave the 
President a good-by dinner at the May- 
lower Hotel; he was presented with a 
desk chair. The Cabinet lingered long over 
an informal Sunday supper at the White 
House. A steady stream of G. O. Partisans 
passed through the executive offices to 
wing Herbert Hoover’s hand a last time. 
The President took leave of the Repub- 
an National Committee in a letter. 
( Traveling to Newport News, Mrs. Hoo- 
ver cracked a bottle of grapejuice over 
the prow of the Navy’s newest aircraft 
carrier (13,500 tons with superstructure 
o starboard of landing table). Declared 
the: “I christen thee Ranger.” Said she 
iter: “TI shall always have a soft spot in 
ny heart for the Navy because its blue- 
jackets once saved the life of my husband 
nd myself- from Oriental bullets and 
knives. 
( Last week resignations poured in upon 
the White House as Republicar officials 
quit before the oncoming Democratic tide. 
Joshua Reuben Clark Jr. stepped out as 
\mbassador to Mexico. James Clifton 
‘one surrendered the chairmanship of the 
Federal Farm Board. Gustaf Aaron 
Youngquist, appointed as the Department 
if Justice’s Dry hope, resigned as Assist- 
nt Attorney General. 
C “With great satisfaction” President 
Hoover signed a bill authorizing the Su- 
eme Court to prescribe rules of practice 
nd procedure for inferior U. S. courts in 
timinal cases after verdicts. 
(For the New York Times French 
Strother, literary secretary at the White 
House, wrote a four-page eulogy of 
President Hoover and his administration 
vhich left the impression that the U. S. 
uectorate had made a grave error when it 
rejected such a successful leader for a 
“cond term. A Strother news item: Pres- 
ent Hoover planned to call a White 
House conference on “The Use of Leisure 
Time” but never publicly announced it 
lor fear a country suffering from an excess 
involuntary leisure might misunder- 
tand and mock. 


€ President Hoover laid the cornerstone 
othe new Department of Justice build- 
iif. Week before he did the same for the 
tw Archives building. 


“My Boy Franklin” 
(See front cover) 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt spent his 
last week as a private citizen in a buzz 
of conferences and confusion, packing and 
play, travel and talk. There was little 
real work to be done before he took over 
the Presidency. His Cabinet was off his 
mind (see p. 12). Appointments to the 
sub-Cabinet and the diplomatic corps 
could wait until he got into the White 
House. He had written his Inaugural 
address. Most new Presidents orate an 
hour or more; he planned to speak for 
eight minutes, broadly outlining the “New 
Deal” and leaving its specifications to the 
message he would deliver to the 73rd 
Congress when called into special session 
in April. 

His many prints of ships had been care- 
fully packed and dispatched to Washing- 
ton in Army trucks, along with trunks of 
clothes, boxes of books, bales of papers, 
crates of furniture, cases of knicknacks 
\lso sent to the Capital was a bulletproof 
broadcasting lectern donated by CBS to 
protect him from thighs to shoulders. Mrs. 
Henry Nesbitt, a Hyde Park neighbor, had 
been engaged as White House housekeeper 
and her husband, a lusty Irishman who 
used to sell whale oil, was to be custodian 
of the executive offices. Because she was 
so quick at detecting important voices, 
Miss Louise Hachmeister of Manhattan 
had been picked to take charge of the 
White House telephone switchboard. Mr. 
Roosevelt was “delighted” with the set-up 
for the Inaugural, as revealed by the first 
official copy of the program. Nothing re- 
mained but for him to go to Washington 
and take over the biggest job in the nation 
at the hardest period in its history 
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"NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The week’s conferences in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Manhattan home began with French 
Ambassador Paul Claudel on War Debts, 
with Canadian Minister William Herridge 
on tariff reciprocity. After an overnight 
stop at his Hyde Park home, Mr. Roose- 
velt motored on to Albany to attend the 
legislative correspondents’ annual dinner 
and political burlesque. He laughed up- 
roariously when a “Roosevelt” asked a 
“Smith”: “Well, Al, what do you think 
my administration will need most?” And 
was told, “a four-leaf clover, Frank.” 

Back amid the restful expanse of the 
Hyde Park estate overlooking the Hudson, 
Mr. Roosevelt spent five hours talking 
second-string patronage with his political 
prime minister, Jim Farley. Jesse Isador 
Straus, Claude Bowers, Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., James Michael Curley, Howard 
Bruce, Homer Cummings, Clark Howell, 
John Cohen were some of the names the 
President-elect juggled about on paper to 
see how they might fit into the new ad- 
ministration. William Hartman Woodin, 
the new Secretary of the Treasury, arrived 
from Manhattan to discuss the banking 
situation in the light of the Maryland 
moratorium (see p. 18). And on his heels 
entered Daniel Calhoun Roper, new Secre- 
tary of Commerce, with fresh plans for 
wringing larger savings out of government 
reorganization. Mr. & Mrs. Roosevelt at- 
tended a farewell party at nearby Staats- 
burg where old friends were told that 
Hyde Park would serve as the summer 
White House because “it’s a whole lot 
cheaper to come home.” 

After two crowded days in Manhattan, 
the President-elect was to entrain for 
Washington on Thursday. The Mayflower 
Hotel would house him until the morning 
of March 4 when his schedule was as fol- 
lows: ; 

11 a. m—Arrive at the White House; 
change cars; start for the Capitol with 
President Hoover. 

Watch John Nance Garner take 


as Vice President in the Senate 


Noon 
the oath 
chamber 

12:50 p. m.—Appear on the East front 
of the Capitol; take the oath as President 
from Chief Justice Hughes; deliver the 
Inaugural address; start back to the White 
House 

1:35 p. m—Eat a buffet 
the State Dining Room. 

2:30 p. m.—Enter the Court of Honor 
built on Pennsylvania Avenue to review 
the six-mile parade composed of  sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, troopers, national 
guardsmen, high school cadets, 25 gov- 
ernors, visiting firemen, police squads. 
G. A. R. veterans (one car), C. S. A 
veterans (five cars), American Legion- 
aries, Gold Star Mothers, Boy Scouts, 


luncheon in 
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Knights of Pythias, Red Men, real In- 
dians, Tammany Indiars and merry- 
making Democrats by the thousand. 

This great spectacle with its bands and 
its banners will stir the blood of some 
250,000 spectators. But in all the crowd 
no heart will pound with such pride as 
that of an erect, white-haired, hazel-eyed 
old lady sitting close to the new President 
as he takes the oath before the Capitol, 
looking over his shoulder on the reviewing 
stand. Few mothers have known the ex- 
altation that Sara Delano Roosevelt will 
know as she watches her only son enter 
the White House. 

Franklin Roosevelt was not brought up 
by his mother with the idea that some day 
he would be President. “That was the last 
thing I should ever have imagined for 
him,” Mrs. Roosevelt lately told inter- 
viewers.* “The highest ideal I could hold 
up before our boy was to grow to be like 
his father, straight and honorable, just 
and kind, an upstanding American.” She 
shared her son’s political successes only 
from a distance, never obtruding herself 
into his spotlight. The Hyde Park estate 
is legally hers until her death but she has 
made it a home and a refuge for her boy. 
She still worries about his health, warns 
him to wrap up when going out in the 
cold, busies herself about his small com- 
forts. When he returned to Manhattan 
from Miami fortnight ago, it was his 
mother who first greeted him on the out- 
side steps of his house. A great believer 
in heredity and “good blood” Mother 
Roosevelt justly feels that she has con- 
tributed some of her son’s best qualities. 

Seventy-eight years ago Sara Delano 
was born on the west side of the Hudson 
near Newburgh, N. Y. Her father, Warren 
Delano II, was a wealthy China tea 
merchant Her _ great-great-great-great- 
grandfather, Philip de Lannoy, landed at 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1621 aboard the For- 
tune. When Sara was eight, her mother 
took her and six brothers and _ sisters 
around the Horn on the clipper Surprise 
to Hongkong. The voyage lasted 110 days. 
Later there were trips to Paris, breath- 
taking glimpses of the Empress Eugénie. 

When she was 26, Sara Delano married 
James Roosevelt. He was 50, a widower 
with one son, James Jr., who after a minor 
diplomatic career died in 1927. James 
Roosevelt took his bride across the Hud- 
son to the Hyde Park house where Frank- 
lin was born 51 years ago. He and his 
mother nearly died as the result of an 
overdose of chloroform. In his nursery he 
first met and played with his cousin 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt who later became 
his wife. With his well-to-do parents, he 
made frequent trips abroad, generally to 
Nauheim where his elderly father took the 
cure. James Roosevelt. every inch the 
country squire, died during his son’s fresh- 
man year at Harvard. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s brother Frederick now 
owns her birthplace. There, too, lives her 
older sister Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes. 
Last week Mrs. Roosevelt crossed the 

*Published last week by Ray Long & Richard 
R. Smith was My Boy Franklin as told by Mrs 


James Roosevelt to Isabel Leighton & Gabrielle 
Forbush 


Hudson to visit Mrs. Forbes, made ar- 
rangements for her to attend her nephew's 
Inaugural. Another brother, Warren, mar- 
ried the sister of the late Henry Walters, 
chief owner of Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
and Louisville & Nashville R. R. Their 
son Lyman Delano is today board chair- 
man of the two roads. 

Into My Boy Franklin Mrs. Roosevelt 
has packed her best recoilections of her 





a 








James Roosevett & SON 


The mother’s wish: “An upstanding 
American.” 


son's childhood. As a baby he was “plump, 
pink and nice.” A model youngster, he 
never got spanked. Early association with 
grown-ups matured him rapidly and he 
soon became “‘a responsible little body . . . 
with a _ pretty conservative 
values.” Once an aunt told him he was 
full of tact. His reply: “Yes, I'm just 
chock full of tacks.” He was always busy 
—collecting stamps, building tree houses, 
modeling boats, stuffing birds, riding his 
pony. Recalls his mother: 

“Franklin had a great habit of ordering 
his playmates around and was generally 
permitted to have his way. Once I said 
to him: ‘My son, don't give the orders 
all of the time. Let the other boys give 
them sometimes.’ ‘Mummie.’ he said. 
lifting a soil-streaked face, ‘if I didn't 
give the orders nothing would happen!’ ” 


THE CABINET 

Roosevelt’s Ten 

Paying the U. S. $go, each member of 
the Hoover Cabinet last week had his 
heavy black leather & mahogany chair 
taken out of the White House and crated 
for shipment to his home as a souvenir.* 
Into the spacious, many-windowed Cabinet 
room were trundled ten brand new chairs 
for Franklin Delano Roosevelt to fill with 
his ten chief advisers. On the high stiff 
back of each chair was a metal plate nam- 


sense Oi 


*tOnly six Cabinet members—Messrs Stimson, 


Mitchell, Brown, Adams, Wilbur and Hyde— 
had sat in their White House seats all through 
President Hoover's four years. 


ing the Cabinet job but not the job-holder, 

After months of conferences and cogita- 
tions the new President at last picked nine 
men and one weman. Because War Debts 
and the Federal deficit were his two most 
urgent inherited problems, Mr. Roosevelt 
formally announced the appointment of 
his Secretary of State and Secretary of 
the Treasury eleven days before the Ip- 
augural. When the happy wife of the man 
he had chosen for Secretary of War 
bubbled to the Press about her husband's 
good fortune, the President-elect good- 
naturedly ccafirmed the news. The names 
of other members were dribbled out from 
day to day. 

Cabinet-making is easier in October than 
in February. During that interval the 
President-elect learned that he could noi 
crook his finger and get the ready services 
of his party’s first & foremost. Much men- 
tioned before election but not to be found 
on last week's were the national 
names of Bernard Mannes Baruch, Owen 
D. Young, Newton Dichl Baker, Albert 
Cabell Ritchie, Alfred Emanuel Smith 
Carter Glass. Even his two ranking Cab- 
inet officers Mr. Roosevelt had to “draft” 
(his own word) into Federal service. 

On paper the “New Deal” Cabinet con- 
tained no shocks and few surprises. Its 
make-up was largely personal and political. 
Seven were Democrats who openly and 
ardently supvorted the Roosevelt nomina- 
tion before the Chicago convention. The 
presence of three nominal Republicans 
who bolted Hoover gave it a vague sem- 
blance of coalition. Conservatives domi- 
nated 2-to-1. Three members were drawn 
from the Senate. none from the Hous 
Counting the President, Episcopalians tied 
3-to-3 with Presbyterians, Roman Catho- 
lics and Methodists evened off at two 
apiece. New York got three jobs, the 
South three. the Midwest two. the West 
two. For the first time in history a woman 
was to sit at the Cabinet tyble, ‘but she 
was placed at its foot a 

Though it lacked the gliiter of great 
names, though partisan Republicans might 
call it a “small-time” aggregation of ad- 
ministrative talent and disgruntled Demo- 
crats might object, sectionally, the Roose- 
velt Cabinet seemed well received by the 
country. Most of its members know bi 
long experience the business of govern 
ment. It presaged good team-work with 4 
President who obviously would be its 
master. 

Secretary of State. Cordell Hull, 6! 
was picked because he is the ablest tant 
man in his party and President Roosevel 
proposes to start world trade again by in 
ternational tariff agreements. Rated high 
for quiet good sense and personal integrity 
Senator Hull’s appointment produced the 
loudest popular applause. Abed with a ba 
cold in his two-room apartment in Wash 
ington’s fashionable Carlton Hotel. thi 
new Secretary of State said: “I hope ! 
have the capacity to measure up to thi 
responsibilities.” After March 4 he wi! 
take a larger suite at the Carlton, do al 
his official entertaining there. 

Born on his well-to-do parents’ farm 
near Carthage, Tenn., Cordell Hull used 
to raft logs down the Cumberland River. 
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National A ffairs— (Continued) 


With a law degree from Cumberland Uni- 
versity, he quickly mixed practice and 
politics, served briefly in the State Legis- 
lature. During the Spanish War he cap- 
tained a company of the goth Tennessee 
Volunteers. Because he once sat on the 
district bench, most Tennesseeans still call 
him “Judge.” In 1906 he was elected to 
the House where he wrote the first Federal 
income tax law (1913), the first Federal 





International 


SECRETARY HULL 
“T hope I have the capacity.” 


inheritance tax law (1916). When the 
Harding landslide put him out of office for 
two years, he served as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. Back in 
the House in 1923, he was promoted to the 
Senate in 1930. 

High-tarifi Republicans call Cordell Hull 
a free-trader. He calls himself a Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat committed to tariff-for- 
revenue-only. In 1g10 he damned the 
Payne-Aldrich law as “a miserable trav- 
esty, an ill-designed patchwork, a piece of 
brazen legislative jobbery” and in 1932 he 
fayed the Hawley-Smoot act as “utterly 
disastrous to our trade.” Long an advo- 
cate of tariff reciprocity, he wrote that 
plank into the last Democratic platform. 
As President Roosevelt’s Secretary of 
‘tate his job will be to negotiate tariff 
treaties. Senator Hull’s world views: ‘The 
mad pursuit of economic nationalism or 
iloofness—every nation striving to live 
unto itsel—has proved utterly empty and 
disastrous. The practice of the half-insane 
policy of economic isolation during the 
past ten years by America and the world 
isthe largest single underlying cause of the 
present world panic. . . . Economic dis- 
amament and military disarmament are 
patently the two most vital and outstand- 
ing factors in business recovery.” 

_ Senator Hull on War Debts: “However 
mportant they may be, they are not a 
Major cause of the panic nor are they a 
major remedy. Each important coun- 
ty before seeking separate and preferen- 
tial consideration of their claims for fur- 
ther [debt ] reduction, should first indicate 


their attitude toward the more fundamen- 
tal program of tariff cuts.” 

A grey, gaunt man with downcast eyes 
and stooped shoulders, Cordell Hull has 
been moving about the Capitol for 24 
years in studious preoccupation. Only his 
Congressional intimates know his unspec- 
tacular worth: He has never had any prac- 
tical experience as a diplomat but he has 
read every decision handed dewn by the 
World Court. He refuses to wear spats 
and carry a cane, but can recite by heart 
every trade barrier the world over. La- 
conic, when asked the time he will silently 
exhibit his watch instead of reading it 
himself, 

To assist Secretary Hull in running the 
State Department, two names were prom- 
inent last week—William Phillips and Ray- 
mond Moley. Mr. Phillips is a longtime 
career diplomat. As envoy he has repre- 
sented the U. S. in the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Canada, served two years (1922- 
24) as Undersecretary of State. He is a 
protocol (procedure) expert. Professor 
Moley, head of the Roosevelt “Brain 
Trust” has been the new President’s chief 
adviser on War Debts since accompanying 
him to the first White House conference 
with President Hoover. 

Secretary Hull will have a fellow Ten- 
nesseean to work with in the person of 
Norman Hezekiah Davis, President Hoo- 
ver’s Man-About-Europe,. chairman of the 
U.S. delegation to the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

The plumpest diplomatic plum, Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s, seemed 
last week about to drop into the dapper 
lap of Robert Worth Bingham, 61. wealthy 
Louisville, Ky. publisher. Born and edu- 
cated int North Carolina, Mr. Bingham 
crossed the mountains to Kentucky to 
seek fame & fortune. He practiced law, 
served as Mayor of Louisville (1907), sat 
on the bench, organized long leaf tobacco 
growers into co-operatives. After his first 
wife was killed in an automobile accident, 
he married the widow of Henry Morrison 
Flagler who made $70,000,000 developing 
the Florida East Coast. In 1917 she died, 
leaving Mr. Bingham $5.000.000. The 
next year he bought the famed Louisville 
Courier-Journal and the less famed Louis- 
ville Times. In his papers he wobbled be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
parties. In 1928 Hoover was his candidate. 
In 1932 it was Roosevelt. A man of posi- 
tion and polish. Publisher Bingham now 
sits on the board of a bank. a railroad, a 
creosoting company. He has a married son 
living in Scotland whither he goes grouse- 
shooting every August. 

Secretary of the Treasury. William 
Hartman Woodin, 64, had 21 important 
directorships to resign when President- 
elect Roosevelt picked him for this port- 
folio after Carter Glass turned it down 
The appointment of such a_ successful 
manufacturer of railroad equipment to 
head Federal finances heartened U. S. busi- 
ness. Secretary Woodin is a “hard money” 
man who can be counted on to oppose all 
schemes for currency inflation. He was a 
stanch Union League Republican until, as 
fuel administrator for New York in 1922, 
he came under the spell of Governor 


Smith, whose presidential candidacy he 
supported. 

Mr. Woodin’s father had a foundry at 
Berwick, Pa. where he was born. As a 
college graduate the son was put into this 
shop, cleaning castings at go¢ per day. It 
was hateful work for an esthete like young 
Will Woodin. Once he became an expert 
foundryman, he fled to Europe to study 
music. Recalled by his father, he entered 





SECRETARY WOODIN 


“ ) In pf : ’ 
ld MLE Claim genius 


American Car & Foundry, world’s 
of its kind, emerged as p 
His company also builds ACF cr 
When Federal agents began 
innocent yachtsmen as rum-runner 
Woodin turned violently Wet 
April 29, 1929). 

His contribution to the Roosevelt 
paign was two-fold: 1) $ 0 in 
2) a Big Businessman’s assurance t 
Business that the ““New Deal” would bene 
fit the country. A close personal friend of 
the new President, he sits as a trustee on 
the Warm Springs Foundation 

Music is still Mr. Woodin’s avocation. 
At night he sits up in bed in his penthouse 
just off Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue and 
plucks out new melodies on a guitar. For 
this week's Inaugural he has written “The 
Franklin Delano March.” 
Works of his which have been well! re- 
ceived professionally include “The Orien- 
tal Suite’ and “The Covered Wagon 
Suite.” But he says: “I’m not a buddi 
Mozart or- Brahms. I don't claim genius 
Last week politicians poked fun at one of 
the verses of his songs for children which 


+4 
resident 
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Roosevelt 


goes 
Oh, hear the happy bluebirds 
singing in the rain. 
They're singing to the rainbow 
shining there again 
So let us be like blue birds, 
happy all day long, 
Forgetting all our troubles in 
a sunny song 
secretary Woodin collects U. S$ 


coins, particularly $5 pieces which 
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been experimentally minted but never put 
into circulation. Once he wrote a book on 
numismatics which begins: “Coins are the 
metallic footprints of nations.” He has a 
rare collection of the etchings of George 
Cruikshank, Dickens’ illustrator. A stand- 
ing joke of Mr. Roosevelt’s to ward off 
press queries: “I’ve been discussing Mr. 
Woodin’s Cruikshanks.” 








Underwood & Underwood 
SECRETARY DERN 
His game: Murder. 


Prominent in his delicate, heartshaped 
countenance are Mr. Woodin’s twinkling 
blue eyes and his small mouth, a cupid’s 
but firm. He plumes himself on his pun- 
ning. Last week he declared: “I’m going 
to be more concerned with Federal Re- 
serve notes than with musical notes for a 
while.” When a newsman named Acuff 
introduced himself, Mr. Woodin quipped: 
“Acuff? Well I’ve got a collar, ha-ha!” 

Mr. Woodin’s assignment is Cabinet’s 
hardest. In the next eleven months the 
Treasury will be confronted with refinanc- 
ing more than half the public debt of 
$20,907,000,000. In addition there must 
be new taxes to balance the Budget, new 
economies to cut the Deficit. Mr. Woodin 
was not ready last week to talk policies. 
All he would say: “I’ve more respect for 
this job than anything I’ve ever under- 
taken. Let me get my feet on the ground. 

I must saw wood and keep quiet.... 
What Secretary of the Treasury do I ad- 
mire most? Why, Alexander Hamilton, of 
course.” 


Secretary of War. George Henry 
Dern, 60, got his appointment over the 
long distance telephone in Salt Lake City 
just as he was starting for Washington 
and the Inaugural. His was the wife who 
let the news out while he napped. Mrs. 
Dern, mother of five, and Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt Roosevelt, mother of five, are 
fast friends. 

When long-jawed Mr. Roosevelt 
broad-jawed Mr. Dern at a Governors’ 
Conference in 1930, the Governor of New 
York chanced to remark that he thot 
the Governor of Utah was of 


size.” Governor Dern has treasured that 
aside ever since as his promise of a White 
House seat after March 4. For a time, 
though, it looked as if party factionalism 
in Utah would keep him out. When the 
Dern appointment, was announced last 
week Ormond Ewing, Democratic National 
Committeeman, declared: “He won’t last 
more than six months. I’m glad to see 
Utah recognized but I’m not glad Dern 
got the job.” 

Born on a Nebraska farm, George Dern 
went to the University of Nebraska, played 
on its championship football team, once 
had his pants torn completely off in a 
tackle. Migrating to Utah, he got a job 
as bookkeeper with a gold mine, learned 
engineering, helped to invent the Holt- 
Dern ore roaster. A money-maker, he 
bought into banks, power companies, can- 
neries, is today one of Utah’s wealthier 


Keystone 


Navy SECRETARY & ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Luck and marriage 


citizens. As a progressive Democrat, he 
was elected Governor in 1924, re-elected 
in 1928. A Congregationalist, he gets on 
well with the Mormons. His favorite par- 
lor game is “Murder.”” Once when he was 
playing the murderer, he accidentally 
knocked out a guest.* 

Of military experience the new Secre- 
tary of War has had none. As he set out 
for Washington, his chief interest centred 
in the Army’s engineering projects. Said 
he: “I’m strong for Roosevelt’s plans for 
operation of Muscle Shoals and develop- 
ment of the Tennessee River basin.” 

Attorney General. Thomas James 
Walsh, 73, Senator from Montana, was 
more excited last week about taking a wife 
in Havana than about his seat in the Cabi- 


*Rules of Murder: A prosecutor, chosen at ran- 
dom, is sent from the room. Cards are dealt face 
down to the other players, the one receiving the 
Queen of Spades becoming the murderer. All 
lights are extinguished. The murderer must find 
a victim, throttle it. The victim screams. After 
the scream the murderer may take only four steps, 
other players must stand in their tracks All 
players must answer the Prosecutor truthfully ex- 
cept the murderer who may lie freely. The Prose- 


, 
cutor may openly accuse only one suspect. 


net. Long a widower, he flew to Cuba 
where he was the guest of Ambassador 
Guggenheim. At her suburban villa before 
30 witnesses he was married to Senora 
Mina Perez Chaumont de Truffin, fiftyish, 
socialite widow of a wealthy Cuban sugar 
planter. Senator Walsh met his bride in 
New York two years ago, courted her 
mostly by mail. One of Mrs. Walsh’s two 
stepdaughters is the wife of the Mayor oi 
Havana. The other is the widow of Presi- 
dent Clemente Vasquez Bello of the Cuban 
Senate (assassinated last autumn). After 
the ceremony the Walshes flew toward 
Washington for the Inaugural. Declared 
Senator Walsh: “I expect to take two 
months vacation to show my wife the 
beauties of Montana.” 

Entering the Senate in 1913 as a 
Helena attorney, “Tom” Walsh, grim 
of mien and gruff of manner, quickly 
developed as a great constitutional author- 
ity. He fought notably for the confirma- 
tion of Louis Dembitz Brandeis, first Jew 
on the Supreme Court. Organized Labor 
is still grateful to him for his efforts to 
exclude unions from the anti-trust laws 
He ied the fight that ended only when 
Michigan’s wealthy Truman Newberry re- 
signed from the Senate seat he was accused 
of buying. His relentless investigation of 
the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills oil leases 
finally put Albert Bacon Fall behind bars. 











SECRETARY ICKES 
He has lone-wolfed. 


He presided over the 103 ballots cast by 
warring Democrats in Madison square 
Garden in 1924, presided again last June 
at Chicago. After the oil investigation h 
made him a headliner, Washington’s Daisy 
Harriman took him in hand, trimmed his 
scraggly mustache, made a society lion out 
of him. But no amount of social attention 
could diminish his capacity for public 1- 
dignation or soften the glare of righteous 
ness in his hard blue eyes. As an Attorney 
General, he is rated faintly radical because 
he sponsored the Federal Trade Commis: 
sion’s investigation of the ‘‘Power Trust 
Postmaster General. James Aloysils 
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Farley, 44, took the portfolio that gener- 
ally goes to a President-maker. More than 
any other man, he sold Franklin Roosevelt 
to the U. S. just as he used to sell 
gypsum and now sells building materials, 
through Elks’ Clubs, among Red Men, 
by mail, over the telephone and in back- 
slapping personal contacts. Big. bald, 
breezy Jim Farley steps into the Post 
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Wide World 
SECRETARY WALLACE 
His radicalism will probably be restrained. 


Office Department as the recognized pat- 
ronage broker of the new Administration. 

Secretary of the Navy. Claude Au- 
gustus Swanson, 70, got into the Cabinet 
only when his Senate colleague from Vir- 
ginia turned down the Treasury. Behind 
his appointment lay the following political 
situation: Senator Swanson is up for re- 
election next year; Harry Flood Byrd was 
getting ready to beat him for renomina- 
tion; by side-stepping into the Cabinet, 
Senator Swanson makes way for Harry 
Byrd to enter the Senate immediately by 
appointment, neatly saves his own old face. 

Clerking in a grocery store gave Claude 
Swanson the money to go to Randolph- 
Macon. There his close friend was James 
Cannon Jr., now the politico-religionist. 
He was long (1893-1905) a member of 
the House. The Jamestown Exposition 
was the biggest event of his governorship 
(1906-10). Twenty-three years in the 
senate made him No. 1 Democrat on the 
Naval Affairs Committee. A Big-Navy 
man, he was sent as a delegate to last 
year's disarmament conference at Geneva, 
made his big speech in praise of battle- 
ships. 

In the Senate he wears frock coats and 
high wing collars, declaims his speeches, 
mixes his metaphors and keeps both ears 
to the Virginia ground simultaneously. 
Attacks of indigestion sometimes cause 
him to faint. His secretary tries to sup- 
press publication of such incidents. A 
‘Wanson fainting spell that got into print 
once cost the Senator some $25,000 in 
additional campaign expenses to convince 
his constituents he was not an invalid. 


Admirals expect him to give them a free 
hand running the Navy. 

Secretary of the Interior.’ Harold L. 
Ickes (pronounced “Ick-us”), 58, of Chi- 
cago, is a Midwest maverick appointed as 
a reward to progressive Republican bolt- 
ers. He was recommended to the Presi- 
dent-elect by Republican Senators Johnson 
of California and Cutting of New Mexico 
after they had both rejected Cabinet bids. 
The Ickes appointment started loud 
grumbles among Illinois’ Democratic lead- 
ers who were completely ignored in the 
selection. 

A graduate of the University of Chicago 
(1897), Secretary Ickes began practicing 
law in 1907, still has a small office on La 
Salle Street. In 1912 he became a rampant 
Bull Mooser but in 1916 was behind 
Hughes, only to switch to Cox four years 
later. In 1924 he managed Hiram John- 
son’s abortive Illinois campaign for the 








islone 
ROPER 


Al Smith did not care for it. 


SECRETARY 


Republican nomination for. President. 
Early last year he came out against Presi- 
dent Hoover's renomination on the ground 
that “not one Republican voter in ten 
wants him.” His candidate was Gifford 
Pinchot whose portrait hangs in his office. 
The first successful campaign in which 
Reformer Ickes ever participated was that 
of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Secretary Ickes is a short, paunchy man 
with thin grey hair and a mouth that twists 
up into strange shapes. Behind his gruff 
manner lies dry humor. He likes to call 
himself a “lone wolf” in politics. Few 
regular politicians of either party can 
guess which way Lone Wolf Ickes will 
jump next. Anna Wilmarth Thompson 
Ickes, his wife, whose inheritance is suffi- 
cient to leave them both free for politics, 
is now serving her third term as a regular 
Republican in the Illinois Legislature. The 
Insull debacle has been the latest and larg- 
est Ickes target. 

The Ickes live comfortably on a ten-acre 
place at Winnetka where the new Secre- 
tary of Interior putters among his dahlias, 


drives a Packard, collects stamps. For this 
week’s inaugural he is buying and wearing 
his first high silk hat in 30 years. 

Secretary of Agriculture. Henry 
Agard Wallace, 44, got into the Cabinet 
because of a family grudge against Herbert 
Hoover. His father was Harding’s Secre- 
tary of Agriculture when the outgoing 
President was Harding’s Secretary of 
Commerce. The elder Wallace’s plans for 
farm relief were frustrated by the White 
House influence of Secretary Hoover. 
Secretary Wallace, a good Republican to 
the end, died in office (1924), lay in state 
in the White House East Room. This year 
the youriger Wallace had his revenge when 
he helped turn Iowa Democratic. 

The new Secretary is editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer, founded by his grandfather and 
now in receivership. He is one of the orig- 
inal sponsors of Domestic Allotment as 
“the most intelligent scheme yet brought 
forward to furnish agriculture with a pro- 
gram for an orderly retreat.” He loudly 
advocates currency inflation to relieve 
farm debt. Said he last month: “England 
has played us for a bunch of suckers. 
The smart thing to do would be to go off 
the gold standard a little further than 
England has. The British debtor has paid 
off his debts 50° easier than the U. S. 
debtor has.” 

An expert on seeds but no “dirt farmer,” 
Mr. Wallace is a gloomy, solitary man 


reoccupied with the farmer's woes as 





SECRETARY PERKINS 


She saw some girls burned crisp 
seen from an editorial office. Never before 
has he held public office. Around the Cab- 
inet table his radicalism will probably need 
checking by more conservative 
heads. 

Secretary of Commerce. Daniel Cal- 
houn Roper, 65. was a forgotten man of 
the Wilson Administration until Mr. 
Roosevelt unexpectedly boosted him into 
the Cabinet. Responsible for the boost 
was William Gibbs McAdoo whose Mad- 
ison Square Garden fight for the Presi- 
dency Mr. Roper managed. The Roper 


cooler, 
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appointment infuriates the Al Smith fac- 
tion of the party, for in 1928 the new 
Secretary of Commerce became a Hoover- 
crat by default when he sailed for Europe. 

Loose-jowled, bespectacled old “Dan” 
Roper is nominally from South Carolina, 
where he was born and where he still has 
two cotton plantations. But for the last 
13 years he has lived in Washington as a 
lawyer, showing clients how to reduce their 
income taxes. Three years (1917-20) as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue quali- 
fied him for this practice. Before that he 
was President Wilson’s First Assistant 
Postmaster General. He arrived in Wash- 
ington as a Congressional secretary, dem- 
onstrated a rare talent with figures, helped 
draft the Underwood Tariff Act (1913). 
Earlier in South Carolina, he had served 
in the State Legislature where. although 
an ardent Dry and devout Methodist, he 
offered legislation creating the notorious 
South Carolina liquor dispensary system. 
Never since has he ceased to talk of the 
failure of that system. 

President Roosevelt expects to shrink 
the Department of Commerce, so greatly 
expanded by Herbert Hoover. Secretary 
Roper, no eminent commercialist, is pre- 
pared for major amputations. 

Secretary of Labor. Frances Perkins 
(Wilson), 50, of Manhattan got this port- 
folio without organized Labor’s backing 
because President Roosevelt considers her 
the smartest woman in public life today. 
No honorary appointee, she qualifies as 
the result of long, patient years in social 
and industrial welfare work. 

Of the Boston Perkinses, she was gradu- 
ated from Mount Holyoke College in 1902, 
went to Lake Forest, Ill. to teach. The 
writings of Jacob Riis (How the Other 
Half Lives) and Lincoln Steffens (The 
Shame of the Cities) fired her ardor for 
reform, sent her to Hull House. for six 
months. At Columbia later she did poct- 
graduate work. 

In 1911 Miss Perkins was having tea 
with friends near Manhattan’s Washington 
Square when the cry of “Fire!” sent them 
tumbling to the street. There before her 
eyes 146 factory girls were burned to a 
crisp in the great Triangle Shirtwaist fire. 
That fire started a reform movement for 
industry which Miss Perkins still leads. 
As a member of a committee on safety, 
she went to Albany, lobbied through legis- 
lation for factory fire prevention. There, 
too, she met three young legislators—Al 
Smith, Bob Wagner and Franklin Roose- 
velt—who have been her great & good 
friends ever since. 

In 1919 Governor Smith put Miss Per- 
kins on the State Industrial Commission. 
Governor Roosevelt took her into his State 
Cabinet as Industrial Commissioner, the 
post from which she will follow him into 
the Federal Cabinet. 

Again & again Miss Perkins tripped up 
Republican Secretaries of Labor Davis 
and Doak on their underestimates of U. S. 
joblessness during the Depression. When 
she steps into her office, she proposes not 
only an accurate and non-political count 
of unemployment but also a nation-wide 
system of Federal employment agencies 
to bring men and work together. 


In 1913 Miss Perkins married Paul C. 
Wilson, a secretary to the late John Pur- 
roy Mitchel, New York’s reform mayor. 
They have a 16-year-old’daughter. Though 
no Lucy Stoner, Mrs. Wilson kept her 
maiden name in public so as not to em- 
barrass her husband with her political ac- 
tivities. Her elderly mother always intro- 
duces her as Mrs. Wilson and as such she 
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BUDGETEER DOUGLAS 


The theory: the Cabinet obeys or goes. 


will be carried on the Federal payroll. Mr. 
Wilson is now a financial statistician. 
Olive-skinned Miss Perkins wears black 
dresses and over her wavy dark hair a 
brown tricorne hat almost as distinctive 
as the Brown Derby. Outside office hours 
her two chief interests are modern painting 
and keeping her private life private. 
Director of The Budget. Lewis Wil- 
liams Douglas, 38, of Phoenix, Ariz. will 
not sit with the Cabinet but his presence 
will be strongly felt whenever they meet. 
Personal friendship aside, the new Presi- 
dent plucked him out of the House to 
head the Budget Bureau because nowhere 
else could he find a better combination of 


tact and tenacity, industry and _ intelli- 
gence. 

Scion of the wealthy copper mining 
family which founded Douglas, Ariz. 


“Lew” Douglas was graduated from Am- 
herst in 1916, studied metallurgy at M. I. 
T. With the 91st Division he went over- 
seas, a lieutenant of field artillery cited 
by General Pershing for bravery. Home 
and married, he took to citrus ranching, 
first tasted public life in the Arizona Legis- 
lature, got himself elected to Congress as 
his State’s lone Representative in 1926. 
This week he rounded out his third term. 

A lean, wiry youngster with a quick grin 
and a ready tongue, Representative Doug- 
las shot up to a commanding Democratic 
position in the House in six short years. 
On the Appropriations Committee he made 
a detailed study of Governmental machin- 
ery. He pitched House Democrats to vic- 
tory in their annual ball game with Re- 
publicans. He bicycles daily to the Capitol 


wearing a narrow-brimmed hat 
over his left eye. 

Before Budget Director Douglas lies 
hard anonymous job, one that will make 
him many enemies, no friends. Upon him 
rests the party pledge of cutting Federal 
expenses 25%. But he is a do-or-die 
budget balancer and, though himself a 
veteran, is committed to “purging the pen 
sion rolls,” even to the extent of knocking 
out the $400,000,000 now paid for non- 
military disabilities. When it comes to 
Government spending, able “Lew” Doug- 
las, with the President’s backing, will issue 
crisp orders to the ten members of the 
Cabinet the theory: they will obey or get 
out. 
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THE CONGRESS 
W ork Done 


The House: 
@ Passed (168-to-160) a bill by New 
York’s Celler amending the Volstead Act 
so that physicians may prescribe medici- 
nal liquor and beer without quantitative 
restrictions; sent it to the Senate. During 
the debate Texas’ Blanton pointed out 
that the temporary presiding © officer, 
Maryland's Palmisano, was a onetime bar- 
tender. Quitting the rostrum Represent- 
ative Palmisano retorted: “I’ve never de- 
nied it. That’s why I’m against Prohibi- 
tion.” 
@ Impeached (183-to-142) California's 
U. S. District Judge Harold Louderback 
(see p. 17). 
@ Defeated a bill to grant VU. S. 
sh'p to Samoans. 
@ Passed the $315,419,000 naval appro- 
priation bill; sent it to the Senate (see p. 
ry). 
@ Passed the $30,700,000 Second De- 
ficiency bill, last of the annual appropria- 
tion measures; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a Senate bill giving the Comp- 
troller of the Currency wider powers over 
National banks in States where banking 
moratoriums have been declared; sent it 
to the President (see p. 17). 

The Senate: 
@ Passed a House bill to revise the 
bankruptcy law in the interest of private 
debtors. 
@ Passed a bill by North Dakota’s Nye 
authorizing the U. S. to settle its naval oil 
scandal claims against Pan-American 
Petroleum and Richfield Oil of California 
for $5,000,000. 
@ Rejected (38-to—36) a conference re- 
port on the Treasury-Post Office appropri- 
ation bill after the House had eliminated 
Senate economy amendments. 
@ Passed the $1,003,726,000 appropria- 
tion bill for independent offices, after In- 
creasing the Federal Trade Commissions 
funds to continue its “Power Trust” in- 
quiry and listening to Nebraska’s Norris 
lecture from a huge wall chart labeled 
“Spider Web of Wall Street.” 
@ Heard Louisiana’s Long flay a Senate 
investigator into his State rule as a liar, 
scoundrel, thief and forger. 


@ Received from its Foreign Relations 
Committee a favorable (15-to—s5) report 
on the St. Lawrence seaway treaty. 


citizen- 
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ARMY & NAVY 


“Alone & Friendless”’ 

“Tf the U. S. Navy is to be able to sup- 
port American policies, protect American 
tirade and defend American posse ssions, it 
must be provided with new aircraft carri- 
ers, new light cruisers, new destroyers and 
new submarines. The international 
situation today is far from reassuring... . 
We stand practically alone and friendless 
ina turbulent world. . This is no time 
to scuttle the Navy and jeopardize the 
safety of the U. S. The income from 
tobacco taxes would build and maintain a 
Navy such as we need, with ease... .” 

Thus spoke big, baggy Representative 
Carl Vinson to the House last week as it 
began to consider 1934 naval appropria- 
tions. Because he is chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, his words rang 
with official authority. Because he is a 
Georgia Democrat close to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt his views on upbuilding 
the Navy were generally accepted as those 
of the incoming Administration. Chairman 
Vinson announced his intention of push- 
ing through this spring’s special session of 
Congress a bill authorizing the expenditure 
of $63,000,000 per year for about ten years 
on new naval craft, to restore the U. S. 
fleet as a first-class fighting force at treaty 
strength. That a onetime Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, occupying the White 
House, would back such legislation was 
taken for granted. 

As an “astounding situation” Chairman 
Vinson pointed out that during the last 
decade the U. S. had provided for only 40 
ships of 197.640 tons, while Britain was 
building 147 of 473,311 tons, Japan 164 of 
409,667 tons. His statistics further demon- 
strated that in modern cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines the U. is already in- 
ferior to Japan in numbers and tonnage. 

Next day the House passed a $315.419,- 
000 naval appropriation bill, after refusing 
\o follow President Hoover’s recommenda- 
tion and cut the Marine Corps from 15.34. 
(0 13.600 men. The measure allowed the 
Navy $53.345,000 for construction work 
n nine cruisers, three submarines, eight 
lestroyers and four destroyer leaders, all 
authorized in 1929 or before.* Authorized 
but not appropriated for remained a trans- 
port and an experimental submarine. 


JUDICIARY 


Eleventh Impeachment 

A stocky, slit-eyed San Francisco law- 
yet by the rame of Harold Louderback 
‘ould thank Senator Samuel Shortridge of 
‘alifornia for the Federal judgeship Pres- 
ident Coolidge handed him in 1928. Sam- 
l Shortridge Jr.. son of the Repub- 
an Senator, thanked Judge Louderback 
for the fat receivership fees he was handed 
this court. Last week the House thanked 


New York’s swart little La Guardia, 
watchdog of the U. S. Judiciary. _ dig- 
ting up evidence that resulted in Judge 


Louderback’s impeachment. 
last September Representative La 
Guardia led a House subcommittee to San 


—. 


* 
During the four Hoover years, 
authorized no new naval construction. 


Congress 





Francisco to investigate unsavory stories 
about Judge Louderback’s administration 
of the bankruptcy laws. At the hearing 
Judge Louderback sneered haughtily at 
the New Yorker. On the evidence col- 
lected a majority of the House Judiciary 
Committee decided that Judge Louder- 
back should only be censured. But Repre- 
sentative La Guardia was for impeach- 
ment. Last week when the censure 
resolution came up in the House, he took 
the floor with such a fiery speech that the 
House reversed its committee and voted 
(183-to-142) to order the Califoriia 
jurist before the Senate for trial and pos- 
sible removal from office. It was the 
eleventh impeachment in House history. 
The charges against Judge L ouderback: 
1) he dismissed a receiver who refused to 
appoint as his attorney a lawyer of the 
judge’s choosing; 2) he granted excessive 
fees to Samuel Shortridge Jr. in a re- 
ceivership later voided on appeal; 3) he 
appointed for Fageol Motor Co. a receiver 
whom he knew to be incompetent and un- 
qualified; 4) he threw Prudential Holding 
Co. into receivership and appointed the 
same incompetent receiver “for the sole 
purpose of benefiting and enriching his 
personal friends and associates.” A sub- 
sidiary accusation was that, to dodge a 
divorce suit in San Francisco, he estab- 
lished a fictitious residence in another 
county while continuing to live in hiding 
in the city. The general charge: “Abuses 
in high office. tyranny and oppression, 
favoritism and conspiracy which brought 
the administration of justice into dis- 


repute.” 
BANKS 
Close to Bottom 

Into a protracted Senate haggle over 
Louisiana’s petty politics, Senator James 
Couzens of Michigan one day last week 
cut with a staccato demand: ‘Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire unanimous consent to take 
up, out of order, Senate Joint Resolution 
256. It is of considerable importance.” 
The Senate gave its consent. The reading 
clerk unintelligibly rattled out the con- 
tents of S. J. R. 256 and two minutes 
later, without debate or even notation by 
drowsy newshawks, it was unanimously 
passed. 

Three days later S. J. R. 256 was 
whipped through the House in 40 minutes 
by a vote of 241-to-4 and hastily signed 
by President Hoover. Only then did 
emerge on front pages as a new prop for 
sagging Public Confidence. 

S.J. R. 256 was an extraordinary bank- 
ing measure to meet an extraordinary 
banking situation. Brief and broad, it de- 
clared: The Comptroller of the Currency 
shall have and may exercise with respect 
to national banking associations any 
powers which the state officials having 
supervision of state banks in the state in 
which such national banking associations 
are located may have under state laws 
now in hereafter enacted. If a 
state Bank Superintendent “froze” 80% 
of the assets of all state banks and limited 
withdrawals of deposits to 20% to halt 
runs. the Comptroller of the Currency, 
under S. J. R. 256, could promptly do 


force or 





likewise with national banks in that state. 
His powers in each state were limited only 
by that state’s banking laws—a fact which 
prompted the Treasury to send out a hurry 
call for the banking codes of all 48 states. 
The Comptroller’s acts were subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the 


Treasury, which meant in practice that 
the President of the U. S. was to have 
complete emergency power over all 


national banks. 

When Senator Couzens first introduced 
this resolution, his own State of Michigan 
was the biggest, blackest blotch on the 
banking map of the U. S. When S. J. R. 
256 reached President Hoover’s desk a 
week later, the banking map was badly 
pockmarked with many another big black 
spot. Behind the Michigan moratorium, 
the effects of which were just beginning to 
be felt elsewhere, lay three grinding years 


of Depression and 5,096 bank failures 
throughout the U. S. Nevada had clapped 
its bank doors shut in self-prot ren 


Louisiana had taken an extra-legal breath- 
ing spell. Instead of being permitted to 
recover from the big Michigan shock, 
Public Confidence was last week knocked 
groggy by fresh blows. 

Millions of citizens were shocked by the 
Senate’s revelations of doings in the high 
offices of Manhattan’s big National City 
Bank (see p. 47). It was reported that 
the resignation of Charles E. Mit 
chairman of the bank was suggested by 
President-elect Roosevelt. William H. 


chell as 


Woodin, incoming Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was said to have conveyed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s views from Hyde Park to 


Wall Street. 

New Jersey rushed 
night a bank relief law. 

Maryland suddenly awoke to 
day bank moratorium as the result of re- 
lentless runs. Outlook was for extension 
beyond its initial period. 

Ohio broke out in a rash of urban bank 


through one mid- 


restrictions which nearly blanketed the 
State. 
Indianapolis, South Bend and Fort 
Wayne rationed deposit withdrawals. 
Four Kansas City banks hastily con- 


solidated. 

In Washington, 
Commercial National 
doors. 

In Pennsylvania Governor Pinchot 
rushed through measures giving dictatorial 
power over withdrawals to the Secretary 
of Banking 

Delaware, next-door neighbor to Penn- 
sylvania, did likewise 

Arkansas passed banking relief legisla- 
tion. 

Indiana and Missouri, forehanded, 
passed measures to legalize temporary 
bank suspensions, 
atmosphere Senator-elect 
William McAdoo, President Wil- 
son’s Secretary of the Treasury. blurted: 
‘The credit structure of the U. S. is a dis- 
graceful failure, our entire banking system 
does credit to a collection of imbeciles 

I favor a constitutional amendment 
that will deprive all States of the power 
of creating and controlling banks and that 
will put one federal banking system into 
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effect which will make every bank in the 
nation safe.” 

Michigan, first important state to suffer 
a banking collapse, last week was the first 
to make headway out of its troubles— 
under the spectacular leadership of none 
other than Henry Ford, foe of all bankers. 
Three weeks ago when Michigan’s Gov- 
ernor Comstock closed all banks in the 
state, Mr. Ford had $7,500,000 in Union 
Guardian Trust Co., $22,000,000 in First 
National (Time, Feb. 20, 27). After the 
shut-down the Detroit bankers began to 
scratch barren ground for new capital with 
which to reopen Guardian National Bank 
and First National. Finally the bankers 
betook themselves humbly out to Dear- 
born and asked for a conference with the 
one man who could save their city and 
State. 

Mr. Ford’s antipathy for bankers dates 
back to 1920 when he tried to borrow 
$85,000,000 in Wall Street only to learn 
that the lenders would demand a voice 
in running his automobile company. He 
distrusts the U. S. banking system, feels 
that bankers too often speculate with de- 
posits. Said he earlier last week: “The 
first duty of a bank is to be a safe re- 
pository for money. . . . It’s just as if I 
put my car in a garage and when I came 
to get it, I found somebody else had bor- 
rowed it and run it intoa tree.” He thinks 
depositors should pay a small bank fee 
for service just as automobilists pay a 
garage fee. 

The Detroit bankers explained the situa- 
tion to Mr. Ford. Would he convert his 
deposits inte bank stock? He would not. 
He had never owned any bank stock be- 
cause banks were not properly run. Would 
he subscribe to new capital in any other 
form? Certainly not. His position was 
on the side of the $500 depositors, not 
the directors. 

Just when the conference was about to 
break up in failure Mr. Ford took a half 
sheet of paper and scribbled out his terms: 

He and his son Edsel would put up the 
entire capital—$11,000,000—to take over 
the two crippled banks. As sole owners 
of the two new institutions, they would 
pick their own directors, run things to 
suit themselves. The Ford banks would 
eventually be merged. 

The offer stirred the meeting to sudden 
action. A special wire was opened to 
Washington over which the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the R. F. C. directors 
were told what was happening. When it 
was suggested that Wall Streeters might 
get money into the Ford pot, Mr. Ford 
flared: “I'll not put a nickel in it if 
they're in—not a nickel!” 

Over the week-end there were more 
Ford-banker conferences. But the picture 
was changing. In Washington the R. F. C. 





reduced its offer of aid from $135,000.000 
to $78,000,000. Thereupon Mr. Ford 
cut his cash bid from $11.000.000 to 
$8,250,000—$5,625.000 for the First Na- 
tional and $2,625,000 for Guardian Na- 
tional. The R. F. C. sat through a quiet 


Washington Sunday. The bankers—Clif- 
ford B. Longley, Wilson W. Mills. Dr. 
Fred T. Murphy, James Thayer McMillan 
—shuttled between Detroit and Dearborn 


all Sunday. The sun set. The R. F. C.’s 
6 p. m. deadline for a yes-or-no answer 
came & went. There was the Ford proposi- 
tion. The bankers could take it or leave 
it. Before midnight they took it. 

Mr. Ford’s two new banks were called 
the Peoples National and the Manufactur- 
ers National. To be organized and operat- 
ing this week, they would pay depositors 
of the two old banks 30¢ on the dollar, 
the rest later when frozen assets melted. 
Thus, where many a banker has found 
himself in the automobile business, Mr. 
Ford found himself in the banking busi- 
ness, willy-nilly. He became the dominant 
banker of Michigan, a leader in a profes- 
sion he has long despised. He had done, 
inevitably, the American thing. He en- 
tered on his own terms, with the warning 














BANKER ForpD 
«... not a nickel if they’re in.” 


that his ideas of banking would prove 
“revolutionary.” Detroit, Michigan, the 
nation waited and watched. 

Although the Michigan moratorium was 
officially over, Governor Comstock im- 
posed such drastic restrictions on with- 
drawals that actually the holiday was ex- 
tended indefinitely. These were limited to 
a depositor’s pro rata share of a bank’s 
cash and government bonds, thus anticipat- 
ing the “Michigan Plan” (not yet enacted) 
of segregating liquid and frozen assets. All 
out-State institutions opened for what 
business they could do, but in Detroit, a 
man could draw out only 5% of his de- 
posits. 

Maryland. The moratorium that 
closed 200 Maryland banks and tied up 
nearly a billion dollars in resources was 
decreed by Governor Ritchie because of: 
1) the after-effects of the Michigan shut- 
down; 2) the National City disclosures 
before the Senate; 3) a silent run that was 
taking $6,000.000 per day from Baliimore 


banks. Declared Governor. Ritchie: 
“There is no justification for the with- 
drawals. . My determination is that 
first. last and all the time the interests of 


the depositors must be protected.” To 
that end he worked night & day to draft 


and get the Legislature to pass what was 
rapidly becoming a standard bill among 
the states for the division of liquid and 
frozen assets, with withdrawals limited to 
the former. Work & play went on jn 
Maryland about as usual. 

Ohio’s Governor White, refusing to 
declare a bank holiday, prepared legisla- 
tion to hold withdrawals down to the 
level of the liquid assets. On his own hook 
the Mayor of Dayton ordered a three-day 
moratorium. In Cleveland, Akron, Lima, 
Canton, and many a smaller city, bankers 
agreed among themselves to limit with- 
drawals to a mere dribble of cash. The 


good-natured, holiday-spirited crowd 
which thronged the great lobby of 
Cleveland’s Union Trust Co. to get 


what money it could was typical of sim- 
ilar gatherings in hard-hit States. 

Federal Reserve. Although to many 
last week the U. S. banking structure 
seemed ready to fall on their heads, there 
was one big beam that was still as sound 
as the day it was hewn—the Federal 
Reserve System. It stood last week as it 
has throughout the Depression, in an 
impregnable position. It pumped out 
$215.000,000 in credit, it saw the money 
in circulation rise to the highest point in 
a decade as fear of runs made bankers 
fill their tills with cash and fear of failure 
sent depositors scurrying to the tills. It 
saw its gold stocks dip $51.000.000 but its 
ratio of gold-to-notes was still over 60%. 
And it will continue impregnable as the 
job of renovating the U. S. banking struc- 
ture goes on. That job is to get the banks 
back into the banking business, out of 
security selling, out of investing in un- 
salable bonds and frozen real estate mort- 
gages, back into short-term, self-liquidat- 
ing commercial loans. 

Declared Pennsylvania R. R.’s William 
Wallace Atterbury before a Senate com- 
mittee last week: “The only way to beat 
the Depression is to hit the bottom and 
then slowly build up.” 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Borah on Dictatorship 


“T recognize that we are facing an emer- 
gency and emergency measures are neces- 
sary. I, for one, forgetting partisanship 
and politics and prerogatives, will agree 
to give our incoming President dictatorial 
powers within the Constitution for a cer- 
tain period.” 

Senator Borah would have thundered 
out those startling words in the Senate 
chamber last week if he had followed 
verbatim the advice he received in a letter 
from M. C. Migel, Providence, R. I. silk 
manufacturer. But no such _ utterance 
passed the lips of the ursine Idahoan. In- 
stead, he replied to Mr. Migel’s sugges 
tion by mail as follows: 

“T have seen no statement indicating 
that the President-elect desired any dicta- 
torial powers. Should Congress un- 
dertake to confer upon him dictator! 
powers, I would hope, I would expect him 
to fling it back in the chattering teeth o! 
a pusillanimous Congress with the tt 
minder that he was the President of the 
U. S. and not its dictator é 
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stainees who either sent no Assemblyman mechanically, threw away the match, 


THE LEAGUE 
Crushing Verdict 


Statesmen of the League Assembly filed 
with awful dignity last week into the 
flimsy hall put up by the City of Geneva 
for the Disarmament Conference (TIME, 
March 14, 1932). Sitting down at cheap 
pine desks, they prepared to make Impe- 
rial Japan such an outcast as no Great 
Power has ever been made before. In the 
Assembly lobby only Hugh S. Gibson, tall, 
sleek U. S. Ambassador to Belgium, was 
seen to smile at and briefly chat with 
small, tense Japanese Chief Delegate 
Yosuke Matsuoka, a diplomatic Napoleon 
who knew he stood at Waterloo. 

Because Geneva hoped and believed that 
Washington will back up the League, As- 
semblymen looked askance at Chatter 
Gibson. Unruffled, he strode to a group 
of seats just outside the Assembly’s pale 
on which sat assorted U. S. and Russian 
diplomats, the latter headed by Soviet 
Minister to Finland Boris Stein. No For- 
eign Minister of a Great Power was pres- 
ent except France’s debonair Maitre Paul- 
Boncour. Few Assemblymen even wore 
frock coats. This was to be a little fellows’ 
day, although Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy stood ready to back up at last 
the small states who are usually more 
Leagophile than the League. 

Proceedings were opened by Belgium’s 
fluffy-haired Paul Hymans as President of 
the Assembly. It must vote, he said, on 
the recommendations of the League Com- 
mittee of 19 (Time, Feb. 27), recommen- 
dations which include withdrawal of Jap- 
anese troops from territory they have 
seized and non-recognition by League 
countries of Japan’s puppet state, ‘“Man- 
chukuo.” Before a vote was taken Chinese 
Chief Delegate Dr. W. W. Yen accepted 
the recommendations with gusto, heard 
Japan’s Matsuoka reject them with fierce 
eloquence: “Manchuria belongs to us by 
right! Read your history. We recovered 
it from Russia! We made it what it is 
today!” Suddenly and significantly up 
popped Foreign Minister Dr. Zaunius of 
Lithuania. 

Let the League remember, urged Dr. 

Zaunius, how, after Vilna was seized from 
Lithuania by Polish General Zeligowski 
In 1920, the League tried boldly at first to 
secure justice, then let the matter drop. 
Poland still holds Vilna. Twelve years 
hence will Japanese troops still hold Man- 
churia ? 
_42to 1. The vote, taken alphabetically 
in French, began with a clerk’s piping cry 
“Union Sud-Africaine!” and the gruff 
reply from that British dominion “Owi.” 

Straight down the list every nation then 
answered either “oui” or “yes” until Mr. 
Matsuoka barked his sharp “No!” 

After that nothing but approving votes 
were heard until Siam’s Assemblyman 
softly murmured “Abstain.”* Other ab- 
ee 

*When Siamese King Prajadhipok journeyed 
to the U. S. to have a cataract scraped from his 
eyes he was sumptuously feted en route by 


Japanese Emperor Hirohito (Time, April 20, 
1931), 


or simply did not vote totaled 13: Abys- 
sinia, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, 
Santo Domingo, Honduras, Irak, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador. 
Gravely President Hymans read out the 


walked out unconscious that his cigar had 
failed to light. Cameras clicked. Cine- 
machines whirred. Up swept a_ bright 
limousine with the flag of the rising sun 
streaming from its radiator cap. Step- 








Acme 
CuHINA’s YEN 
On the arms embargo 


final count: 42 to 1—hailed in Geneva as 
“The World against Japan!” Ruling that 
the Committee of 19’s recommendations 
had been adopted “unanimously,’* Mr. 
Hymans called Japan a land “which seems 
desirous of retiring into isolation and 
carrying on its policy without taking into 
account the opinion of other nations.” 
Knowing that while he spoke a new Jap- 
anese offensive was crashing against Jehol 
(see p. 21), President Hymans added, 
“We still hope the day will come when 
our offer will be accepted by both parties 
and that neither of them will commit any 
irreparable act. ... The League of Na- 
tions is working and will continue to work 
[for] the peace of the world.” 

Exit Japan. In loud, decisive tones 
Yosuke Matsuoka read to the League As- 
sembly milder words from Tokyo than 
had been expected. He implied rather than 
announced Japanese withdrawal from the 
League. “The Japanese Government are 
obliged,” he read, “to feel that they have 
now reached the limit of their endeavors 
to co-operate with the League regarding 
the Chino-Japanese differences.” 
down from the _ Tribune, 
Japan’s Matsuoka beckoned imperiously 
to the rest of his delegation, some mem- 
bers of which were known to oppose a 
dramatic exit. Obediently but rather 
slowly they rose, followed their Chief who 
marched firmly from the hall. In the lob- 
bies, in the cloak room no non-Japanese 
spoke to Pariah Matsuoka. Impassive, he 
clipped a cigar, struck a match, puffed air 


Stepping 


*Since Japan and China were parties to the 
dispute their votes, though asked for and counted, 
were of no effect. 





Keystone 
JAPAN’S MATSUOKA 
. honors were evened. 


ping in, with the cold cigar still clenched 
between his teeth, Japan’s Matsuoka was 
whisked to his’ hotel, consoled his 
crestfallen staff that night with a cham- 
pagne supper. His next duty, having de- 
fied the world, was to report home 

Roosevelt & Stalin. Meanwhile the 
Assembly's day was less than half over. 
After lunch President Hymans cut short 
an attempt by former Chinese Premier Dr. 
V. K. Wellington Koo to make a gloating 
speech. Getting down to business, the 
Assembly enlarged its Committee of 19 
by adding Canada and the Netherlands, 
instructed the Committee of 21 thus 
formed to “aid members of the League 
in concerting their action and their atti- 
tude among themselves and with non- 
member States. . The Committee will 
invite the governments of the United 
States and the Soviet Union to take part 
in its work.” 

In that invitation lies the crux of the 
whole matter. Unless Washington or Mos 
cow (preferably both) co-operates with 
League States not only in words but in 
actions designed to make Japan mind the 
League, there is every likelihood that Man- 
churia will become a second Vilna. 

As the Assembly rose and dispersed (it 
did not technically adjourn last week), 
the Committee of 21 queried Washington 
by cable and Moscow through Soviet 
Foreign Minister Litvinov who was just 
leaving Geneva for home. “I must consult 
my Government,” said Comrade Litvinov, 
indicating that Moscow might not reply 
to the League until after Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt is president. 

Meanwhile the League’s invitation 
reached the U. S. State Department in 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


time to interrupt a friendly conference 
between outgoing Statesman Stimson and 
incoming Statesman Hull (see p. 12). 
Because the League asked a reply as soon 
as possible, the State Department obliged 
promptly with something which “did not 
sound as if it had been written by Mr. 
Stimson” according to officials of Japan’s 
Foreign Office next day. Possibly written 
in part by Mr. Hull (though signed by 
Mr. Stimson) the State Department’s cau- 
tious reply expressed “substantial accord” 
with the League’s version of facts in Man- 
churia, “general accord” with the con- 
clusions of the Assembly as to what should 
be done and “general indorsement of the 
principles thus recommended.” 

The “Hull Reply,” if such it was, 
ignored the League’s request for assurance 
that the U. S. “will if necessary concert 
their action and their attitude with the 
members of the League.” Two days later 
the State Department released a 100% 
Stimson communiqué saying that the 
Hoover administration will cooperate with 
the League Committee of 21 which, it was 
emphasized, is merely an advisory com- 
mittee. 

At meetings of this Committee in 
Geneva, meanwhile, France, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia had opposed as “pre- 
mature” a back-handed suggestion by 
British Captain Anthony Eden that each 
Committeeman say whether his Govern- 
ment thought the problem of exportation 
of arms had yet been raised by events in 
the Far East. In other words: “How 
about declaring an arms embargo against 
Japan or China or both?” Excitedly in 
London the Chinese Legation at once pro- 
tested that the Great Powers would be 
helping Japan if they declared an embargo 
against both countries, since Japan is 
already so much better armed than China. 

Amid tense excitement the British 
House of Commons met to hear Foreign 
Secretary Sir John Simon, many times a 
defender of Japan at Geneva, state the 

bargo policy of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. “If the supply of arms is to be 
stopped,” said Sir John, “it can only be 
done by international agreement. 
Existing contracts must be respected, but 
subject to this, the Government has de- 
cided, as from today, pending international 
consultation such as I hope for, the Gov- 
ernment will not authorize nor issue 
licenses for the export either to China or 
Japan of [arms]. . . . The action of the 
Japanese Army does not in the least re- 
semble the invasion by a foreign force of 
another country. Japan has exceptional 
rights to certain strips of territory.” 

Thus British munitions makers wi!l be 
permitted to fill all the orders they had 
received up to last week from China and 
Japan, while at the same time His Maj- 
esty’s Government receives credit in news- 
paper headlines for declaring a “temporary 
embargo.” Not without reason is Sir John 
Simon hailed as the greatest and highest 
paid British lawyer of the age. Paris dis- 
patches reported that the French Govern- 
ment would take the same stand as the 
British. 

Up to last week the U. S. continued with 
Britain and France to be a major exporter 


of war materials to China, Japan, Col- 
ombia, Peru, etc.—Congress having re- 
fused President Hoover, the authority he 
has asked to declare arms embargoes. 

Significance. Japan, barring collapse 
of her Government, retains power to ab- 
stain from and thereby hamstring both the 
coming World Economic Conference on 
which so much hope is pinned and the 
World Disarmament Conference, now 
bogged down among committees which 
haggle endlessly at Geneva. 

The Great Powers face stupendous ob- 
stacles (Chinese as well as Japanese) to 
any effort to bring peace & order into the 
Far East. On the other hand, as Gene- 
vans pointed out last week, the Assembly’s 
action is a potent fact. “It is,” cried 
China’s exultant Chief Delegate Dr. W. 
W. Yen, “a verdict of Guilty against 
the misguided leaders of Japan... . It is 
a crushing but fair verdict, a terrible but 
just indictment.” 

Quitting Geneva amid a few Japanese 
shouts of Banzai! (‘May You Live to,- 
ooo Years!’’) Japanese Chief Delegate 
Matsuoka sped by train to Paris, arrived 
there unable to make up his mind last 
week whether he ought to cross the At- 
lantic and “explain everything” to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or sail from Marseilles for 
Japan via the Suez Canal. 

“When you come to think of it,” said 
Mr. Matsuoka artfully to U. S. corre- 
spondents in Paris, “you must be con- 
vinced that the League committed an aw- 
fulact. . . . The League is now making an 
attempt to elevate itself to the status of a 
super-State. Is the world at this stage of 
progress really prepared to accept it? Are 
the Americans prepared to accept? Why, 
you aren’t even prepared to join it!” 

Momentarily the Imperial Japanese 
Government were expected to file notice 
of Japanese withdrawal from the League, 
but such withdrawal would not be effec- 
tive for two years. 


BULGARIA 
Broken Pledge 


Charges that Tsar Boris and his Italian- 
born Tsaritsa broke a pre-nuptial, written 
pledge to Pope Pius XI when they per- 
mitted their first child, a girl, to be bap- 
tized Bulgarian Orthodox (TIME, Jan. 23), 
have been met by angry Bulgarians with 
the demand: “Produce the document!” 

Last week in the Papal State the Holy 
See refused to produce the document en- 
tire, did produce that part of it which 
bears on Bulgarian royal baptisms. Au- 
thorized translation: 

Inasmuch as the said dispensation ac- 
cording to Canon 1061 of the code of 
Canon law is subordinated to the two fol- 
lowing conditions which are based on the 
same divine law, namely: that every 
danger of perversion of the Catholic 
spouse on the part of the non-Catholic 
spouse may be removed and that all the 
offspring may be baptized and educated in 
the Catholic faith, she promises to con- 
form to this fully with the consent also 
of her future spouse, who confirms this 
by signing hereunder 

(Signed) Giovanna di Savoia 
(Signed) Boris di Bulgaria. 


GERMANY 


Flaming Reichstag 


With Chancellor Adolf Hitler seeking 
control of the Reichstag by a campaign 
of unparalleled violence and _ bitterness 
(TrmeE, Feb. 13, et seg.) leading up to the 
General Election Sunday March 5, sud- 
denly this week the Reichstag Building 
caught fire. 

Starting in four places at once, flames 
soon swept up to the great square gilded 
cupola of the Reichstag, as famous 
through Germany as is the dome of the 
Capitol in Washington among U. §. 
citizens. Soon the cupola was a glowing 
hodge-podge of incandescent girders. 
Every fire engine in Berlin was called out 
before the blaze was under control. What- 
ever the national election result this Sun- 
day, it will be a long time before the 
Reichstag Deputies have a proper place 
to sit. 


AUSTRIA 
High Treason? 


If Egon Seefehlner had picked almost 
anyone but Socialist Deputy Berthold 
Koenig to bribe last week he would still 
have his job as General Director of Aus- 
tria’s Federal Railways; Italy’s alliance 
with Hungary would be more effective; 
Hungary would soon have 50,000 rifles; 
Austrian railroads would be embarked on 
a profitable if illegal business; France and 
Britain would continue to believe that they 
had nipped an international plot. 

The 50,000 rifles plus 200 machine guns 
entered Austria from Italy. Ostensibly 
they are being “repaired” at the Austrian 
factory where they were originally made 
at Hirtenberg. Actually they were bound 
for Hungarian troops. Fortnight ago 
Italian papers splashed out revelations of 
a secret joint note from France and Britain 
to Austria demanding that the 50,000 
Hirtenberg guns be either destroyed or 
shipped back to Italy (Tre, Feb. 27). 
Il Duce’s protests at this “ultimatum” did 
not change the fact that the Austrian gov- 
ernment of Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
is dependent on French and British loans. 
The Chancellor prepared to knuckle down 
to his big creditors. 

Last week Austrian Railway Director 
Seefehlner called Deputy Koenig into his 
office. Berthold Koenig is not only a 
Deputy but an important official in ihe 
Austrian railwaymen’s union and a Social- 
ist. There was an official excuse for the 
conference: a threatening railway strike 
over a pay cut. Director Seefehlner had a 
little suggestion to make. 

Herr Koenig knew that the Italian rifles 
must be returned to Italy? Director See- 
fehlner had arranged that carloads of the 
disputed weapons were to go back to Italy 
by Wiener-Neustadt. Wiener-Neustadt 18 
but 20 mi. from Hungary. If the sealed 
freight cars containing the rifles were 
switched in the middle of the night at 
Wiener-Neustadt to a branch line running 
to Sopron, Hungary, there unloaded, '- 
sealed with forged seals, switched back 
again and forwarded empty to Italy, there 
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would be 150,000 schillings ($21,000) in 
it for the Austrian railway union. It would 
also establish a nice arms smuggling busi- 
ness to the benefit of the Austrian treas- 
ury, her railways and the railway 
employes. A pay cut might not be neces- 
sary. 

Loudly and vehemently Deputy Bert- 
hold Koenig spurned this idea, reported 
the entire conversation to the foreign 
Press and to Chancellor Dollfuss who sus- 
pended Railway Director Seefehlner with 
considerable embarrassment, promised 
Britain and France that the rifles, cross his 
heart, will really be sent back to Italy. 
Viennese newspapers scare-headed that 
ousted Director Seefehlner faces trial for 
high treason. 


CHINA-JAPAN 


Two-Gun Tang 

While grim Japanese maved to crush 
Jehol in the jaws of a major offensive, 
short, stout, redoubtable Governor Tang 
Yu-lin put on a one-man Chinese rodeo in 
his yamen at Chengteh, delighted corre- 
spondents with Chinese cowboy feats. 
(Jehol has been called China’s “Wild 
East.”’) 

Spurring full speed on a shaggy Mon- 
golian pony, War Lord Tang flourished his 
repeating rifle, drew bead on a stationary 
target, riddled its bulls-eye with lead. 
“Marshal Tang is also a dead pistol shot,” 
boasted one of his officers. “He shoots 
with his left hand, with his right and with 
both hands at once!” 

Wearing only one pistol, a big black .45, 
Two-Gun Tang alighted from his pony, 
served tea; faced questions. 

“Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho!” rumbled his deep 
bass laugh at the point-blank query 
whether he might not even yet sell out to 
Japan. “I will resist the Japanese,” said 
he when he had had his laugh “with all 
the troops and resources at my com- 
mand!” 

Later, after Kailu and Chaoyang had 
fallen (see below), correspondents were 
summoned to the former Imperial Man- 
chu Summer Palace at Chengteh, found 
Two-Gun Tang seated on a 200-year-old 
Ceremonial Throne. “The Japanese can 
hive this province,” cried Tang passion- 
ately, “when all the Chinese are dead! 
... Manchukuo is nothing but a big fake. 
No Chinese yet has voluntarily joined the 
Japanese. Even Pu Yi [in his childhood 
the last Emperor of China, today Regent 
of Manchukuo] would get out of his pres- 
ent job if he could.” 


War of Jehol 

_ China may not have shot and shells, 
but each Chinese can stop one! Our sol- 
lets are unarmed—unclothed—but we 
lave our lives to give. Let the enemy 
come, even throughout China, and kill a 
dundred million! We are very productive 
nd will send more. Lives are China’s 
ammunition !”’ 

Thus, last week in Nanking, China’s 
Capital, spoke Foreign Minister Lo Wen- 
“in with appropriate frenzy, pardonable 


hyperbole. Nearly all the 400 million 
Chinese felt as strongly as Mr. Lo that 
China must resist Japan’s new offensive to 
seize Jehol* (see map). Meantime tramp, 
tramp, relentlessly down from Manchuria 
pressed Japanese soldiers numbering 60,- 
ooo at most. They were reinforced by 


40,000 Manchurian (Chinese) mercena- 
ries, but their weapons were those of the 
Machine Age. Tensely China, the world’s 
most populous nation, quivered between 
ardor and despair. 

Padded Uniforms. The sturdy North 
Chinese soldier fights (hyperbolic Mr. Lo 
notwithstanding) neither unarmed nor un- 


capac 
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Chinese moving 
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P. man: “T saw 

f Pe rd. 

clothed. His rifle, his cotton uniform 
stuffed with wadding and his tough con- 
stitution, inured to sub-zero winters, 
should make him no mean match in freez- 


*Several pronunciations of Jehol are equally 
permissible. The “J” is pronounced either like 
R in ran or like the French J in jour The “L” 
is silent in China proper, is sounded by Man- 
churians. According to the standard “‘Wade Sys- 
tem” of rendering phonetics into English, Jehol is 
pronounced “Ruh-huh” and Manchukuo is pro- 
nounced “Mahndrowgwoh,” 


ing Jehol for men from Japan’s warm 
islands. Last week Japan’s three-barbed 
offensive, closing in on Chengteh, the capi- 
tal of Jehol, from Kailu, Chinchow and 
Suichung, advanced through 
much as a foot deep, braved blizzards 
which reduced visibility at times to nil, 
plunged on with thermometers so low that 
Japanese machine’ guns _ occasionally 
jammed, frozen tight. 

In the northern spearhead marched 
Japan’s Sixth Infantry (from her balmy, 
almost tropical island of Kyushu). Wear- 
ing mittens, shawls and everything they 
could put or tie on, the tropical Sixth 
rushed at 12° below zero upon Chinese 
who shot first from behind the rocks of 
rolling foothills, then from behind the 
crags of higher and higher mountains as 
they fell back upon Chihfeng. 

Niagara of Bombs. Savage Japanese 
bombing ahead of her advancing troops 
explained some of their successes, scarcely 
all. Foreign military attachés were frank- 
ly amazed when the middle Japanese 
spearhead plunged with seeming ease into 
Chaoyang, the second largest Jehol city, 
supposed to have been defended by large 
Chinese forces guarding an “impregnable 
Swooping down on more than 
1,000 Chinese the pass, an 
entire squadron 
Niagara of thundering bombs. “I think,” 
reported the Japanese squadron leader 
“that we just about wiped them out.” 

Japan’s southern spearhead, plunging 
upward from Suichung, was for some rea- 
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composed of the 
most cold-hardened troops, soldiers from 
Hokkaido, northmost major island of Ja- 
pan. To reach Lingyuan they would have 
to take two mountain passes of great 
natural strength Reputedly 
these passes were held by picked 
sent down from Chengteh by the Gover- 
nor of Jehol, redoubtable Tang Yu-lin 
col. 1) and up from China proper by 
“Young Marshal” Chang Hsueh-liang 
Peiping 
Heavy Chinese field guns boom-boomed 
all week not far from Shanhaikwan, the 
only city inside the Great Wall of China 
held by Japan. When nothing came of all 
this booming, Japanese suggested that the 
roar of China’s (possibly _ firing 
blanks) was a bluff “to scare off our ob- 
servers and cover large Chinese troop 
mevements into Jehol.” 
Morale High. First 
spondent to report from central Jehol was 
United Press’s Herbert R. Ekins. “I saw 
the real picture of warfare today,” he 
flashed from Lingyuan. “Passing through 
three lines of Chinese trenches I witnessed 
three Japanese airplanes flying out of the 
east circle low One plane drovped a 
bomb which exploded with a terrific blast 
but, except for ripping a huge crater in the 
ground, it merely injured a to-year-old 
boy 
“Even while Chaoyang was falling, I 
saw long lines of Chinese soldiers moving 
but all moving forward toward the front 
Morale is high among the troops. I saw 
but few refugees coming back from areas 
already being bombarded or facing im- 
Across this sector there 
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is audible the dull thudding artillery, the 
sound of rifles cracking, machine guns 
snarling. To the observer it means war is 
relentlessly approaching.” 

“Emperor’s Private Ambassador.” 
Overshadowing all else in Chinese minds 
last week was the appalling question 
whether Japan would confine herself to 
Jehol (which she terms a renegade prov- 
ince of her puppet state, Manchukuo) or 
would hurl her armed might upon Tient- 
sin, Peiping and other key cities of China 
proper. 

The order thus to invade territory which 
even Japan calls “China” without quib- 
bling would come from the Tokumei Zen- 
ken Taishi, the “Emperor’s Private Am- 
bassador” in Manchukuo, His Excellency 
General Nobuyoshi Muto, bland, august 
and grim. Ina most ominous proclamation 
this week, the Tokumei Zenken Taishi de- 
clared: ‘Should the Chinese undertake 
operations against our troops [as Chinese 
had already done] the hostilities may in- 
evitably spread to North China, responsi- 
bility for which must be borne by the 
Chinese authorities.” 

Mad with fear (as well they might be) 
hundreds of Japanese Peiping residents as 
well as North Chinese piled onto trains 
bound for Central China and Shanghai 
whither 3.882 cases of Manchu treasures 
were lately shipped from Peiping by the 
“Young Marshal,” no fool (Trme, Feb. 
20). 

As the exodus threatened to become a 
stampede, Peiping newspapers published 
an amazing story, impossible to confirm. 
Far north in Manchuria, they declared, 
60.000 Chinese irregulars had suddenly 
appeared under General Yang Shou-chu, 
captured six towns, 600,000 rounds of 
ammunition, 1,200 rifles, 282 Japanese 
officers & men, 16 mountain guns, 14 field 
guns and 13 machine guns. To this Chi- 
nese-rumored victory was added the as- 
se. wn that “20 of the captured Japanese 
were executed on the spot though $100.000 
gold was offered to spare their lives.” 


JAPAN 


Death to Ozaki? 


A thousand Japanese and squads of po- 
lice stood on the docks at Kobe last week 
to watch a brave little old gentleman come 
home to what he believes certain assassi- 
nation. The performance began almost 
immediately. 

Converse with 74-year-old Yukio Ozaki 
former Mayor of Tokyo and member of 
the Diet since that body first met in 1890 
is made difficult by the fact that he is 
nearly stone deaf. But there is nothing the 
matter with his foresight. Far clearer than 
most of his countrymen, he has seen which 
way Japan was heading. An unyielding 
pacifist, he has campaigned for world dis- 
armament since Ig2T. 

First attempt to assassinate Pacifist 
Ozaki occurred in 1917 when two Japanese 
with drawn short swords rushed a lecture 
platform from which he was speaking. 
Some time later 13 members of a Japanese 
nationalist assassination league tried to kill 


him in his own home, were sent sprawling 
by four faithful servants who had been 
studying jiu-jitsu in ,their spare time 
against just such an emergency. Shinave 
Ozaki, one of his quarter-British daughters 
(see cut),* smuggled him out of the house 
in one of herkimonos. Since then Dr. Ozaki 
has lived abroad, in Britain and the U. S., 
lecturing on disarmament. Month ago his 
wife died in London. Dr. Ozaki, preparing 
to take her ashes back to Japan, wrote to 
his daughters: “The best form of death 
for a public man is to fall at the cold hand 
of an assassin.” 

Japanese militarists have sworn to take 
Ozaki’s life; failure to do so would mean 
for them a tremendous loss of “‘face.” No 
sooner was his steamer, the Terukuni 
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Ozak1 & DAUGHTERS 
He awaited his assassin 


Maru, inside Kobe harbor than police ar- 
rested three members of a terrorist club 
attempting to board the ship. Dr. Ozaki 
smiled at his two pretty daughters, then 
stepped down the gangplank to a waiting 
automobile. Other amateur assassins were 
on the dock. Two of them broke through 
a police cordon brandishing heavy cudgels, 
shouting “Wait, Ozaki, wait!” They too 
were arrested. Unruffled, Dr. Ozaki agreed 
to return to the ship, proceed from Kobe 
to Yokohama, less than an hour’s train 
ride from Tokyo. He knew that other 
attacks would continue, day after day. 


- 
COLOMBIA-PERU 

Starving Soldiers 

Every few hours last week either the 
Government of Colombia or the Govern- 
ment of Peru would announce that a 
skirmish had been fought, a river gunboat 
bombed or an airplane shot at in the vicin- 
ity of Leticia, the remote, malarial jungle 
town on the upper Amazon ceded by Peru 


*Known as “the bachelor statesman” for years, 


Yukio Ozaki in rots married the daughter of 
the British wife of a Baron Ozaki (no kin) whose 
mail was always delivered to his addre 


to Colombia in 1922, seized by Peruvian 
irregulars last September, squabbled over 
ever since (TIME, Feb. 6, 13). 

Each stirring announcement was fol- 
lowed by a hot denial from the country 
supposed to have been injured. Brazil, the 
big neutral adjacent to Leticia, sent a com- 
mission to investigate the only victory 
that seemed authentic: Colombia’s cap- 
ture from Peru of the town of Tarapaca, 
100 mi. north of Leticia. Boasting of this 
victory, Colombians claimed that “80 Pe- 
ruvian soldiers fled from Tarapaca into 
the jungle where they are starving. Every 
few days a famished Peruvian comes out 
of the jungle and begs permission to sur- 
render.” 

In Lima ten hours of explanation to 
Peru’s Congress were necessary before the 
Government won a vote of confidence in 
its “scrap of paper” policy towards the 
treaty of 1922. In Bogota, the Govern- 
ment decreed military conscription (with 
exemption purchasab'e for goo pesos— 
$860). 


CUBA 
Cry Day 

A series of gritos (“cries to arms”) 
supply the names for several Latin Ameri- 
can independence days. Mexico celebrates 
each Sept. 16 her Grito de Dolores, te- 
calling the cry to arms against Spain 
raised at Hidalgo Dolores in 1810 by “the 
Father of the Mexican Revolution,” 
Priest Miguel Hidalgo & followers. Cuba's 
Grito de Baire, anniversary of the up- 
rising against Spain by Cuban villagers at 
Baire in 1895, is Feb. 24. Last week 
Cubans observed it with memorable erup- 
tions. 

Eight bombs exploded in Havana and 
anti-government agitators blew up a rail- 
way bridge in Camaguey province. 

Acting on a tip, police raided the Ha 
vana Y. M. C. A., nabbed several Young 
Christians in possession of a German sub- 
machine gun, three sawed-off shotguns, 
five rifles, a case of ammunition. 

A series of dull explosions and a dread- 
ful stench drove 4,000 of the 
Centro Asturiano Regional Society dance 
out into the night. The smell was traced 
to the person of Bartolome Mas, 25, when 
a stink bomb exploded in his pocket. 


guests 


All through the provinces cane fields 
and sugar mills were reported ablaze. 

Temporarily Havana was cut off from 
the provinces when telephone and tele- 
graph wires were slashed in a dozen places 
Suspecting revolt in Santiago, 800 govern- 
ment troops commandeered the night ex- 
press, rushed thither. When communica- 
tions were restored, iron government cen- 
sorship left correspondents in Havana u- 
certain whether revolution was on or not 

Landing in Havana just in time for the 
Grito last week, Owen 1 Voung basked 
in Cuban sunshine while government 
sources busily rumored that he brought 
these glad tidings: that Manhattan’s Chase 
National bank was about to extend for 
another two years its $20,000,000 Public 
Works Loan to President Gerardo Ma- 
chado’s hard-pressed treasurv 
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Charles C. Small, President American Ice Company 
witnessing the Goodyear Supertwist Test 


A LEADER IN AMERICAN BUSINESS, OPERATING 1534 TRUCKS AND 258 BUSINESS CARS, THI 


AMERICAN ICI 


COMPANY DELIVERS MORE ICE, COAL AND FUEL OIL ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND. 


Here’s what this test means to you.. 


With Goodyear Supertwist Cord the truck tire 


body outlasts the tread... cuts operating costs 


VERY MAN responsible for low est-per-mile 

trucking costs should see the PROOF of Good- 
year endurance, just as Mr. Small saw it in his New 
York office. 

In a litthe machine, placed on his desk, were 
fastened a piece of Goodyear Supertwist Cord and a 
piece of cord used in ordinar y tires. 

The erank was turned, strete hing both cords 
equally, side by side. Then the tension was relaxed. 
This was re peated many times. What happened? 
Why, the ordinary cord sagged down and stayed 
have. But look at the Goodyear cord. It lifted itself 
—up, up, up—unitil it was as straight and firm as 
when the test started. 


More stretching and relaxing. Snap! The ordinary 


cord broke—couldn’t stand punishment any longer. 
But watch Goodyear Supertwist! Stretch ... stretch! 
Will it never break? Yes—but not until it has 
stretched up to 61 per-cent farther than its rival! 

What happened in this machine is happening in 
your tires, with every turn of the wheel. You can SEE 
tread wear, but you CAN’T see the inside body wear. 
When cords break, a tire is through. Goodyears cut 
mileage to lowest costs because beneath the sure 
traction of the All-Weather Tread is the patented, 
shock-resisting, long-life Sapertwist Cord. 

See the test. See the proof. Call in a Goodyear 
man. And let Goodyear experts analyze your opera- 
tions and show you where you can save money with 
the right type and right size of tires for your trucks. 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





TH 


SU(C CESSFUL 


lo the 


West Indies 


and the 


Caribbean 


Thirty years . . . and now 
the ‘‘Guest Cruises’’ of 
1933 ....with six new, 
magnificent liners leading 
the Great White Fleet! 
Here is the truly intimate 
way to enjoy the tropics 
— in the favorite informal 
manner—on spotless ves- 
sels with all outside 
rooms, outdoor swimming 
pools...and adept 
staffs whose pleasure it is 
to make you comfortable 
afloat and ashore. 
from NEW YORK— 
Cruises of 10 to 18 days or more—variously 
to HAVANA, JAMAICA PANAMA, 
COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, GUATE- 
MALA, HONDURAS. From $125 to $195 
minimum. Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 
(Summer rates in effect March 30.) 
from NEW ORLEANS—Cruises of 9 or 16 
days or more—variously to HAVANA, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, PANA- 
MA. From $97.50 minimum. Sailings Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. (Summer rotes in 
effect March 30.) 
No passports required 

Optional shore excursions at all ports 
to and from CALIFORNIA — New York or 
New Orleans to California $200 up. Rates 
include maintenance at Isthmus between ship 
connections. $300 round trip, return ship or 


rail. ' ° . 
For further information address 


Unitep Fruit Company 


Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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The New Pictures 

Rome Express (Gaumont-British Pic- 
tures Corp.). You can readily guess what 
kinds of travelers are to be found in this 
picture: a picture thief (Conrad Veidt), 
his accomplice (Hugh Williams), a cin- 
emactress (Esther Ralston), a business- 
man eloping with his partner’s wife 
(Joan Barry), a fuzzy British tourist with 
a regurgitative chuckle (Gordon Harker), 
a U.S. millionaire traveling with his sec- 
retary, a chief of police, a nervous spin- 
ster. The picture thief’s accomplice 
renews an old romance with the cinem- 
actress while the picture thief is murder- 
ing a timid little rascal for stealing a Van 
Dyck which, through a confusion of brief- 
cases, finds its way into the compartment 
of the U. S. millionaire. The businessman 
is suspected of the murder, cleared about 
the time the train reaches Rome. 

It is high time that the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts & Sciences adopted 
a Baum’s Law to punish, with progressive 
severity, any further thefts of Vicki 
Baum’s Grand Hotel formula. Aside from 
this defect, Rome Express, by far the most 
successful effort yet imported from Eng- 
land, is a more than passable program 
picture. Conrad Veidt is one of the dank- 
est villains ever to infest a wagon-lit; 
Director Walter Forde gives you the feel- 
ing of a train, not with two reels of atmos- 
phere shots like the ones Josef von Stern- 
berg used in Shanghai Express but with a 
sharp eye for dramatic touches. Good 
shot: the hand of a corpse hanging out of 
a berth, swinging as the train rocks. 


2 - 


Our Betters (RKO) is a well photo- 
graphed version of Somerset Maugham’s 
acrid comedy about U. S. parvenues in 
London society. Less a play than a gallery 
of portraits, it has the merit of showing its 
subjects in action: Lady Grayston (Con- 
stance Bennett), an heiress married to a 
penniless peer for his title, showing off 
with loud clothes and reconditioned epi- 
grams; an aging duchess (Violet Kemble- 
Cooper), jealous of her gigolo (Gilbert 
Roland) who is making love to Lady 
Grayston; Thornton Clay (Grant Mit- 
chell), a pee-wee snob trying to behave 
like a patrician; a U. S. Babbitt (Minor 
Watson) who gives Lady Grayston checks 
and stubbornly calls her “girlie”; two as 
vet undegenerate Americans, Lady Gray- 
ston’s young sister Bessie and an admirer 
who has followed her to London. The 
crisis that brings them all into violent 
collision when, at one of Lady 
Graysion’s weekends, Bessie catches a 
glimpse of Lady Grayston and_ the 
Duchess’s gigolo misbehaving in a tea- 
house. Presently, artfully prompted by 
Lady Grayston, Author Maugham’s people 
slip back into their old poses, forget that 
anything has happened. 

The effect of Lady Grayston’s miscon- 
duct upon her young sister may seem less 
important dramatic material now than it 
did when Our Betters was performed on 
Broadway in 1917, but the conversation 
adapted for the screen by Jane Murfin 
and Harry Wagstaff Gribble still crackles. 
Constance Bennett’s mannerisms and her 


comes 


loud voice, possibly a shade more metallic 
than she intends it to be, become her part. 
Violet Kemble-Cooper and Gilbert Roland 
(Luis Antonio Damaso De Alonso, son of 
a Spanish bullfighter), are the other most 
noticeable members of an expert cast, 
expertly directed by George Cukor. 


— — 


King of the Jungle (Paramount) js 
another example of the curious affinity 
which cinema has discovered between male 
swimming champions and African beasts. 
In MGM's Tarzan, The Ape Man, Johnny 
Weissmuller enjoyed the devotion of a 
crew of monkeys. In this picture Para- 
mount’s swimmer, Clarence (“Buster”) 
Crabbe, winner of the 400-metre free 
style race in the last Olympics, is on 
intimate terms with lions. When he is 
lost in the jungle by his parents, Crabbe is 











Buster CRABBE & FRIEND 


His vocabulary: a large grunt. 


adopted by lions which feed him, teach 
him to wear a leopard-skin loincloth 
When the lions are captured by a circus, 
Crabbe is captured with them and makes 
a sensation by appearing in their act. He 
rolls in the sawdust of their cages, saves 
them when the circus catches fire, even- 
tually takes them all home and sets them 
loose on a lion rock. Part of the dialog o! 
King of the Jungle is lion-language, 1 
which Crabbe’s vocabulary is limited to 4 
large grunt. Toward the end of his circus 
career he learns enough English from < 
kindergarten teacher (Frances Dee) to 
persuade her to go to Africa with his 
party. ; 
There is good reason for the cinematic 
affinity between swimmers and voracious 
beasts: Tarzan, The Ape Man made 
money and cinemen are _ incorrigibly 
imitative. From the neck down Crabbe 
easily equals Weismuller as an attraction 
to female audiences: from the neck up he 
is a vast improvement. The story 1s 22 
obvious inversion of the Tarzan formula 
but has a few minutes of first-rate comedy. 
Typical shot: Crabbe learning the word 
“scram,” then using it to a circus lady. 
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Movie s_ fess Hoan \O'a shot 


with the new 2952 Cinée-Kodak 


TIME 


Roll of film, taking a couple of dozen scenes, 
costs only $2.25—finished, ready to show 


HAT can you buy for $29.50 
that will give you as much 
satisfaction as a movie camera? 

Particularly a camera that brings 
the cost of making movies down to 
lo¢ apiece—or less. 

An entirely new principle makes 
oe foot of film go as far as four. 
Each roll of film takes twenty to 
thirty scenes as long as average new S- 
tel shots. And the roll costs only 
92.25, finished, ready to run. 


Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full-fledged 


| Novie camera at $29.0. A precision 


Ciné-Kodak 


machine. Beautifully made. Yet as 
easy to use as a Brownie. 
’ . 
See Sample Movies 
You show your movies with Koda- 
scope Eight, the new all-electric pro- 
jector, only $22.60. 

Your Ciné-Kodak dealer has sam- 
ple movies made with the Eight. See 
them projected. Or write for the 
booklet about Ciné-Kodak Fight, 
the camera that giVeS you movie 
scenes at 1o¢ apiece. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 


THE NEW PRINCIPLE 
Ciné-Kodak Eight makes a special 2¢-foot 
film, 16 mm. wide, go as far as 1 feet. It 
runs the film past the lens twice, leaving two 
separate rows of images along its full length. 
Eastman finishes this 2s-foot 16 mm. film, 
slits it, splices it, and returns it to you as a 


single so-foot 8 mm. film, ready to project in 
Kodascope Fight. Cost of finishing is included 


in the price of the film. 


E IGHT Lastmans NewLtina le Movie amera 





Tuis is an actual photograph, many 
times enlarged, of a Squibb Aspirin 
tablet. You are invited to study it. 


Note its smooth texture—resulting 
from careful laboratory refinement. 
Note too its firm outline—evidence 
that it is well-compressed; for this 
tablet was carried in its box many days 
before the photograph was made. This 
méans that it does not crumble and 
so lose its designated dosage. Squibb 
Aspirin is easy to swallow, will not 
break up on the 
tongue and leave a 
bitter after-taste. 

Yet it will disin- 
tegrate completely 
after swallowing or 
when dropped in 


water. 


TIME 


TRUST 
this Aspirin lablet 


Actual Size 


This aspirin tablet was made by E.R. 
Squibb and Sons. Though nominally a 
simple home remedy, its manufacture is 
subject to the same exacting laboratory 
control as the House of Squibb gives to 
its serums, its antitoxins and other 
medicinal products—products accepted 
and used by physicians the world over. 
Hence this aspirin tablet can be trusted. 
Its Purity, Effectiveness and Safety are 
assured. 

All true-service drug stores carry 
Squibb Aspirin. Buy 
the 12-tablet box for 
convenience—the 
100-tablet bottle for 
home economy. Say 
“Squibb Aspirin, 
please!"’ Look for the 
name before you buy. 


ER: SQUIBB & SONS Manufacturing chemists to the medical profession since 1858 


SQUIBB 


ASPIRIN 


PURE 


ET FE CIIVE 


SATE 
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ANIMALS 


Bear Cage 

Last week Tony Suvisakus, 11, and two 
small cronies set out for a day at Boston's 
Franklin Park zoo. Tony’s brother John, 
7, tagged along. No one was looking whey 
the boys came to the bear cage, all four 
climbed over the guard fence. They got 
Lillian, a 500-lb. Russian brown bear, up 
to the bars by holding out apples, then 
poked at her with sticks. 

The tormented bear shot out a big 
brown paw, pulled Tony into the cage, 
While the other two urchins yelled and 
threw mud, small Brother John picked up 
a piece of iron pipe, squeezed through the 
bars. With all his might he smacked Lil- 
lian across her tender snout. Howling, 
the bear backed off, let an attendant drag 
the badly-mauled Tony to safety. 

* 
Live Fishhook 

Many a cinemagoer who saw a Uni- 
versal newsreel last week could hardly 
believe his eyes. Bermuda fishermen tied 
a line to the tail of a slender fish, threw 
it overboard. The captive fish approached 
a shark, glued the top of its head to the 
shark’s belly. Then the fishermen hauled 
in their fish with shark attached. 

Seemingly incredible, this method of 
fishing thus freshly brought to light is 
still practised in tropical and warm- 
temperate waters. Name of the living 
fishhook is remora (pronounced remora). 
It is blotched liver & white, usually 6-9 
in. long. Some species grow to 38 in. 
Not strictly a parasite, the remora is 
certainly one of the world’s laziest fish. 
Atop its head is an oval suction pad. 
Swimming against a sea turtle or large 
fish, it lifts the outer rim of this pad, 
creating a partial vacuum which makes 
it adhere firmly to the host’s body. Thus 
it rides without effort until its bearer 
makes a kill. Then it lets go and gobbles 
up whatever bits of carcass may be left. 

Undetermined is the exact amount of 
pull a good-sized remora can withstand. 
One ichthyologist has estimated too |b. 
Fishermen who use the remora have to 
play their lines gently, skillfully. Should 
they or the caught fish pull too hard, of 
comes the remora’s tail. 

Hogs 

Ticen J. Byram, 56, hitched up his team 
one cold morning last fortnight, drove 
with his wife into Dove Creek, Colo. 
When they got back to their ranch that 
afternoon Mrs. Byram hurried into the 
house to build a fire. “I'll be in as soon 
as I put the horses away,” said her hus- 
band. 

After an hour Mrs. Byram began to 
wonder what was keeping him. She went 
out to look. Down by the barn the hogs 
were grunting excitedly. Packed together, 
snouts inward, they were lunging, biting, 
chewing at something big. She came 
closer and then, screaming, seized a clud 
to beat the animals away from the thing 
they were eating. Its face was gone, but 
she knew what it was. : 

The coroner reconstructed the horrid 
hour. An apoplectic stroke had felled 
Rancher Byram. As he lay unconscious, 
his hogs came... . 
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TIME 


Never before such a ear in the 
LOW PRICE FIELD 


and even now there is only ONE... and that one is 


PONTIAC—the Economy Straight hight 


The 2-door Sedan, 
$635, f. o. b. Pontiac. 
Special Equipment Extra. 


@ Sooner or later you'll buy a Straight 
Eight—why not buy it now, when you can get a 
Pontiac Economy Straight 8 for only $585 and up, 
f.0.b. Pontiac? But that’s not all. It’s not only 
easy to buy—it’s easy to own. For this Straight 8 
isso finely engineered and built that it gives you 
the performance and power for which Straight 
Eights are famous, with the operating economy 
that makes it a truly economical car to own. 


Up to now there wasn’t any such car in the 
low price field. But there is one there now 
and what a car—and you don’t have to pay a 
premium to own and run it. A big Pontiac 
Economy Straight 8—115-inch wheelbase; 3265* 


pounds of real weight; a 77-horsepower motbdr 


$ And Up-—f. o. b. Pontiac. Easy G. M. A. C. Terms 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


that gives you 78 actual miles per hour. 


Women are delighted with Pontiac’s roomy, 
comfortable interiors, beautiful new Fisher 
bodies and the new Fisher No Draft Ventilation 
(individually controlled)—the first real develop- 
ment in closed car comfort and safety since closed 
bodies were first designed. 


Pontiac has the big car comfort and perform- 
ance that you’ve always wanted. Why not get 
it? Why shop, when you’ve known for years 
what you want—and know, before shopping, that 
Pontiac—the Economy Straight Eight—is the car 


that gives you more for your money than any 


other car at or near its price. 


*Curb weight of the 4-door Sedan 





A Treasure-House 





of Scenery Behind 


the Towering Alps. 


Switzerland—fairyland of azure lakes, 


snowy peaks and quaint century-old 





villages. Every golden hour spent in 
this fascinating land remains a pre- 
cious memory throughout a lifetime. 
Visit it NOW... such an opportunity 
may never come again. Costs every- 
where are sweepingly reduced. Swiss 
thoughtfulness provides a unique rail- 
road ticket on which you travel as you 
please—change your route at will— 
with rates adjusted to suit all tastes. 


You will include in your trip the famous St. Gothard 
e with ZURICH and lovely LUCERNE, cradle 
he Swiss Confec yn and unique spot for ex- 

cursions by Boat and Rail. LUGANO-LOCARNO, 

floral paradise of the Swiss Italian lake district and 
on the Simplon line distinguished LAUSANNE- 

OUCHY, international center for education and 

travel ...the LOETSCHBERG line to the BERN- 

ESE OBERLAND, with the quaint old towns of 

BERNE, capital of Switzerland...and THUN- 

INTERLAKEN, for that spectacular wip... 

JUNGFRAUJOCH. 


Write for Packet TM-1 to the Official Agency 


of the SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


SWITZERLAND 


TIME 
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Foods in Cans 

The U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
(Department of Agriculture) last week 
aimed a bulletin at a conviction widely 
held by U. S. housewives: that it is un- 
safe to leave food in tin cans after open- 
ing. “Under proper conditions of storage,” 
said the Bureau, “food is perfectly safe 

spoils no faster and no slower in the 
open can than in any other container.” 
Some acid foods “like fruit and tomatoes. 
when stored in an open can, do tend to 
dissolve iron. This may give the food a 
sightly metallic taste that is not harmful. 
If the label on the can advises removing 
the contents as soon as the can is opened, 
it is because the canners think that an 
open can, partly filled with food, is not 
attractive in appearance. 

“Another wrong notion about canned 
foods is the idea that the liquid in a can 
of vegetables, like peas or beans, should 
be drained off and not used. Formerly this 
liquor was sometimes too salty, but not at 
present. That juice contains valuable nu- 
trients, and discarding it is a distinct 


waste.” 


Home Market Protection 


With one physician to every Soo citi- 
zens, the U. S. medical profession feels it- 
self crowded. In Chicago last month four 
national medical bodies, meeting under the 
leadership of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
determined to cut down the influx of new 
men into the ranks in at least one direc- 
tion: from schools abroad. Last week the 
Federation of State Medical Boards an- 
nounced new regulations to govern U. S. 
students who, unable to get into a U. S. 
medical school, study abroad, go home to 
practice. Such a student now must: 

1) Before he goes abroad, get from his 
State board of medical examiners a certifi- 
cate that he has fulfilled U. S. standards 
of pre-medical education; 2) get a license 
to practice medicine in the country where 
he was graduated (France in February an- 
nounced that only French citizens will 
hereafter be licensed to practice medicine 
in France); 3) prove that he studied medi- 
cine four years. 

About 2,000 U. S. citizens are currently 
studying medicine abroad. They will be 
exempt from the new regulations but not 
from the sharpened prejudice of State ex- 
aminers against foreign-educated appli- 
cants for licenses. 

Other points made at Dr. Wilbur’s Chi- 
cago meeting: 

@ Specialists should be certified as such 
by their special societies. First examina- 
tions for the certification of skin special- 
ists will be conducted this year. Obste- 
tricians & gynecologists, ear & throat men 
and eye experts already have such examin- 
ing boards. Last month the New York 
Academy of Medicine, by making require- 
ment for fellowship rigorous, in effect 
certified that its fellows henceforth are 
adepts in their specialties. Fellowship in 
the American College of Surgeons and the 
American College of Physicians signifies 
highest professional ability. 

@ To stop over-production of new nurses 


and provide work for those already 
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trained, abolish hundreds of the 2.099 
U. S. nursing schools. 

@ Only 696 of the 6,600 U. S. hospitals 
approved by the American Medical Asso. 
ciation are worthy of training medical 
school graduates to be practicing physi- 
cians. 


RELIGION 


Verigin Free 

The Community of Christians of the 
Universal Brotherhood, as Western Cana- 
da’s sect of Doukhobors call themselves, 
breathed easier last month when their 
leader, Peter Verigin II, was saved from 
deportation to Russia (Time, Feb. 13), 
Locked up at immigration headquarters 
in Halifax, Leader Verigin admonished his 
followers to keep calm. “Do not follow 
the example of the foolish Sons of Free- 
dom [fanatical inner Doukhobor sect], 
provocators who have been banished from 
the land [for going naked] and with whom 
we have nothing to do whatever. . . . Pay 
punctually all your taxes and obligations 
and conduct yourselves in an honorable 
and businesslike manner.” 

This sounded reasonable to the Halifax 
Supreme Court, which was further in- 
formed that the Doukhobors had been of- 
fered refuge in Mexico; that Peter Verigin 
II alone knows the disposition of the 
Brotherhood’s $20,000.000 capital: that 
Doukhobor affairs would have to be ad- 
ministered from Russia were he sent there. 
Last week the Supreme Court reversed the 
deportation order, freed Peter Verigin II. 
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“Muscular Christ” 

A prelate who for twelve years was 
headmaster of Rugby School may be ex- 
pected to admire all that is rugged and 
two-fisted. Such a man is Dr. Albert 
Augustus David, Anglican Bishop of Liv- 
erpool. Last fortnight he and some other 
British ecclesiasts publicly deplored the 
traditional custom of picturing Jesus 
Christ as meek & mild. They urged artists 
to paint Him as “strong and muscular. 
Said they: “We would not mind if the 
beard were sacrificed if that would make 
for a stronger face. People these days are 
inclined to be irreverent about beards, 
children particularly so. We want to get rid 
of sentimentality and substitute virility.” 

Bishop David, a_ stern-faced,  side- 
whiskered churchman, startled high-church 
Anglicans in 1924 by inviting any and all 
Nonconformists to preach in his new Liv- 
erpool Cathedral. Later, deploring “any- 
thing mean or tawdry in music,” he vigor- 
ously led his congregation in hymn-singing. 
Last week U. S. radio-owners learned that 
they would be able to hear Bishop David 
talk from England March 17, during 4 
series of international and national Lenten 
broadcasts* sponsored by the New York 
Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society: 
This week London’s stalwart Bishop At- 
thur Foley Winnington Ingram leads of. 
Others: New York’s Bishop Manning, 
Montreal’s Bishop Farthing, Washington s 
Bishop Freeman, Niagara, Canada’s Bishop 
Owen, Chicago's Bishop Stewart. 


*Fridays, 1 p. m. (E. S. T.), Columbia chain. 
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For wear, for safety, no tire like the New Kelly- 
Spring field Fatigue-proof tire was ever known before! 


AN ATHLETE is “old at 30,” because he gets tired 
easily . . . he weakens and falters . . . sometimes he 
breaks down completely. And science teaches that 
tires — like living things — get tired from their 
tremendous exertion on the road, flexing hour after 
hour under tons of thrusting, twisting weight. That 
is why a cheap-built tire is “old” when it is new. Be- 
cause of inferior materials and poor workmanship, 
it gets tired easily and fails in the emergency. 


6 times fortified 


qj Corkscrew cotton—a Kelly-Spring- 

field discovery. .. . Scarce, expen- 
sive, far kinkier than ordinary cotton. 
. .. Found only in these tires. 


Gum-inforced plies—an enormous 

improvement in tire building. Pure 
rubber compounds, under tons of pres: 
sure, forced right into the weave! 


Prime first rubber — only used in 

these tires—(there are 5 grades of 
raw rubber), none of the cheaper, in- 
ferior grades used in other tires. 


4 Vitalized rubber treads — bigger, 

deeper, thicker. . . . New vulcaniz- 
ing agents. . . . New secret processes. 
... Never-before-known mileage. 


All non-skid—95% more non-skid 
than next best leading make... . 
Also, the most silent tires ever made. 


6 Made by the new Monitor System 

—that controls every material and 
every process—then tested by mountain 
fleets on the world’s toughest testing 
grounds. 


For the first time in the history of tire design, 
Kelly-Springfield engineers have faced the scientific 
challenge of “fatigue” in tires. They studied all 
makes of tires as they broke up and failed under 
the grueling punishment of Kelly-Springfield’s moun- 
tain test fleets. “Tires that never tire” was their goal. 
The new Kelly-Springfields embody six fatigue-re- 
sisting features found in no other tires made. Study 
these improvements that go to the heart of tire weak- 
ness. For wear, for safety, no tires like these were 
ever known before! . . . Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
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TURY OF Pio, Chicago. The cars are the new Oldsmobile Straight Eight and Six. 


nong all the motor cars produced this year, there are none so 

ly modern as the two new Oldsmobiles. For in these cars 
pismobile’s designers have expressed an entirely new concep- 

CM + Hn of motor car style, beauty and character... . It was neces- 
Vt0 break with the past almost completely to design two cars 
thoroughly original. But that was done. And the Oldsmo- 

@'s which resulted are being hailed as the motor car style 

hers, not merely for the current year, but for a whole new era 


modern designing. . . . Moreover, this long forward stride 
sling is matched by equally important mechanical advance- 
,... Oldsmobile’s well-known reputation for dependabil- 


tas been made more secure than ever, through improve- 
‘lls in the chassis which add to its ruggedness and long life. 
‘+ Performance is more brilliant—with greatly increased 
Wet, added smoothness, and actual stop-watch speeds of 75 





to 80 miles per hour for the Six, and 80 to 85 miles per hour 
for the Eight. . . . Oldsmobile prices, too, are now so attrac- 
tively low that they provide an additional reason for consider- 
ing these cars.... And so it is evident that, in addition to 
being smartly modern, the two new Oldsmobiles are well- 
balanced automobiles combining the four outstanding char- 
acteristics of sound motor car value—Style, Performance, 
Durability and Low Price. All four are essential to complete 
satisfaction. So make no compromise. Demand all four—and 
get all four—in a new Oldsmobile Six or Straight Eight. 
The 1933 Oldsmobiles are available in 13 beautiful body types, priced from 
$745 to$855 for theSix, and from $845 to $955 for the Eight. All prices are 
f-0. b. Lansing. All models may be purchased on G.M.A.C. terms. And 
all closed models have Fisher NoDraft Ventilation, Individually Controlled. 





Smoke more when you’re 


keyed up? 


Does wait-and-worry mean smoke-smoke-smoke? Do cigarettes lend 
wings to anxious moments for you? See what they do in broadcast- 
ing studios, where the strain of “waiting to go on” is eased by mar- 
athon smoking. More and more radio “names” are taking to Spuds. “No 
need to count them,” they say. “Spuds are always cool and enjoyable.” 


FOR EVERY SMOKE OCCASION... Most Spud smokers are won over 


after some extra-heavy smoking occasion. Later, they find that 
Spud’s a mighty fine smoke for those quiet evenings at home .. . for 
those theater nights when ““No Smoking” signs limit the cigarettes 


and make each one mean so much. And that’s how they finally 
become real Spud fans... enjoying cool, clean taste that lingers long 
after Spud’s fragrant tobacco has gone up in smoke. Mouth-happi- 
ness! The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES 20 FOR 20¢c 


(25¢ IN CANADA) 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

American Dream (by George O'Neil; 
Theatre Guild, producer). Unlike Poet 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Poet O'Neil makes 
no attempt to evoke the buffalo-ghost, the 
broncho-ghost with dollar-silver in its 
saddle-horn, the pure elixir, the American 
thing. Poet O’Neil’s preachment is the sort 
of cheap clap-trap with which a third-rate 
evangelist might try to impress a young 
folks’ Bible class. That it impressed the 
Guild’s hard-headed production committee 
is cause for wonder. 

Dramatically, the playwright had two 
strikes against him when he set out to 
follow the New England Pingrees, in three 
acts and on one set. from 1650 to 1933. 
Act I finds one Daniel Pingree about to 
be turned out -of his rock-ribbed home 
because he has taken up with a wild young 
thing who lives in the woods. Act If pre- 
sents another Daniel. He flees the home- 
stead when the factories press too close, 
goes to California and makes good. 

American Dream gets in its most heavy- 
handed propagandist licks when the con- 
temporary Daniel, a parlor pink with just 
enough genuine instincts left in him to 
know that his life is abominably warped. 
returns to the seat of his ancestors. Daniel 
(blond Douglass Montgomery who was 
also Daniel in Act I) futilely protests 
against his own social sphere by wearing 
turtle-neck sweaters and dirty tennis shoes. 
He has also written a book on the New 
Economics. 

To illustrate rot in the national fibre. 
Poet O'Neil introduces an incongruous pa- 
rade of vicious types, an_ interpolation 
wooden enough to make a 13th Century 
miracle play seem like a production by 
Noel Coward. All four sexes are repre- 
sented, besides a Banker, a Society Boy, 
a Negro Poet, an Indian Lecturer, an Agi- 
tator,a Sweet Old Thing. It is not surpris- 
ing that these, and his thrill-chasing wife, 
drive young Daniel to self-destruction as 
the curtain falls. 


Hangman’s Whip (by Norman Reilly 
Raine & Frank Butler; William A. Brady) 
Jr. producer). ‘The fear o’ hell,” wrote 
Bobby Burns, “is a hangman’s whip.” For 
30 years, with whip and gun, Cockney 
lrader Prin (portly Montague Love, who 
muscles people around with his stomach) 
has put the fear o° hell into the natives 
living far up an African river. He has also 
broken most of the white assistants that 
have served under him for, as he says, . 
iin't run this river plying tiddly-winks 
But two of his helpers he does not quite 
break. One recovers his courage in time to 
tun off with the trader’s ill-used wife. An 
other, who had liked her too, sticks with 
Prin until rebellious natives pink him with 
little poisoned darts. Then Prin sits down 
on his rotting houseboat, gun on fat lap, 
(0 wait until they come for him. 


Not half bad for melodrama is the last 
ct of Hangman’s Whip. Not half good 
though are the lumbering first two acts. 
Author Raine. > ge of the Saturday 
Evening eres igboat Annie” : 
ued some of his he vious Satevepost ma- 
terial in his ; resent concoction. 
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No ordinary 


will 


vacation 


do, this 


summer 


You need this 
complete change 


en 


Where cool breezes b'ow from 6000 miles of Pacific Ocean 


HE TASK of this summer’s vacation is 
greater than ever before. No common- 
place, close-to-home outing can repair the 
strain of recent months and fit you for the 
tasks — and opportunities — ahead. This is 
the year to break clear away from humdrum 


things... to visit Southern California! 


You Can Do It in a 2-weeks Vacation 


From most points in the country, even a 
two-weceks vacation giv es you at least eleven 
days actually here. This year, costs while here 


(normally about 16% under the U. S. av- 


erage) as well as costs of getting here, have 
been drastically slashed — lowest in fifteen 


years. And what a vacation you can have! 


En route, see famous natural wonders like 
Grand Canyon and Carlsbad Caverns. Here 
clear, rainless days, nights so cool you'll 
sleep under blankets, mean maximum pleas- 
ure and benefit in every hour you spend 
... Splashing in friendly Pacific breakers, 
by a 


sailing to nearby pleasure-isles, golfing 


mile-high mountain lake, exploring a crum- 


bling Spanish Mission. It’s all so refreshingly 


Vacation costs may 
never be so low again in 


OUTHERN 
ALIFORNIA 


different oe 


celebrated resort cities like Pasa- 


. Vast orange groves, palms, gar 
dens... 
dena, Glendale, Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, 
Pomona, Long Beach, and others surround 
ing big, cosmopolitan Los Angeles...mem 
orable evenings with the stars in Hollywood 

-evena real glac ier close at hand seek Yd 


Mexico just to the south. 
FREE — New 72-page Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one of the 


most complete vacation books ever pub- 


lished... just off the press...72 pages, 150 


interesting gravure photographs, map, in- 
formation about routes and time required 
for the trip, itemized costs and day-by-day 
details of everything to do and see here. 
Send coupon today for your free copy. Or 


for further authoritative, unprejudiced 


information, write us your own questions 


about a Southern California vacation. 
Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 


employment, lest he be disappointed; but 


7 ] 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 


4ll-Year Club of 
Dept. 3-W, 11 

Send me free illustrated book 
(including costs) of a Svuthern ¢ 


Also send fr oklets 


about t! coun 
Los Angeles Orange 

(_] Kern Santa Barbara 

Name 

Street 


City_ 





THE MODERN MODE 
1o EUROPE 


“TOURIST CLASS IS TOP CLASS” 


Alert travelers have made a discovery—on the 
Minnewaska, Minnetonka, Pennland and Western- 
land, Tourist is “top o’ the world” —gay, lively, 
interesting Tourist Class is the highest class on 
the ships! 

It’s the modern idea. .. the low Tourist Class 
rate for the finest on the ship—the best state- 
rooms, the broadest decks, the run of the ships. 
$106.50(up), one way; $189 (up), round trip. 


MINNEWASKA PENNLAND 
MINNETONKA WESTERNLAND 


Weekly sailings to Southampton, Havre and Antwerp. Jot 
down the names of these ships—then apply to your local 


agent, the travel authorityin your community. (aig 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Other offices in all principalcities. Agents everywhere. 


IN CLEVELAND 


When next you visit Cleveland 
come to the New Carter Hotel. 
A warm welcome awaits you— 
prompt, courteous service and 
delicious food at reasonable 
prices. Six hundred large, 
comfortable outside rooms 
each with private bath and 
circulating ice water. Ex- 
ceptional facilities for con- 
ventions and sales meetings. 
Personalized management. 
Rates begin at $2.50 


CARTER 


H O T 


FOLSOM B. TAYLOR 
Managing Director 


IN THE HEART OF CLEVELAND 





in the 


TIME 
Mid &.s8 


Married. Thomas James Walsh, 73, 
Montana’s senior U. S. Senator, Attorney 
General in the Roosevelt Cabinet; and 
Mina Perez Chaumont Truffin, wealthy 
relict of a Havana sugar broker; in Mari- 
anao, suburb of Havana, Cuba. (See p. 
I2). 

_—~ ° 

Married. Hazel Elaine Blood, daughter 
of Utah’s Governor Henry H. Blood; and 
David J. Ellison, Utah beet sugar scion; 
Washington Memorial Chapel, 
cleared of sightseers; in Valley Forge, Pa. 


Married. Margaret Whigham, daughter 


| of Board Chairman George Hay Whigham 





| Treasury 


| of Celanese Corp. of America; and Charles 
| Sweeney, 


onetime U. S. captain of the 
Oxford golf team; in London’s huge 
Brompton Oratory (Roman Catholic). 


qmnemas( jones 


Divorced. By Charlotte Louise Juli- 
ette Goyon de Matignon Grimaldi, heredi- 
tary princess of Monaco, duchess of 
Valentinois, 34, only daughter of Monaco’s 
Prince Louis II: Pierre Marie Xavier 
Raphael Antoine Melchior, 37, born Count 
de Polignac, crowned Prince Grimaldi of 
Monaco at his 1920 wedding; in Monte 
Carlo. Grounds: some Monaco repub- 
licans wanted Prince Pierre for President. 


| To get Louis II’s permission for divorce, 


Charlotte signed over her hereditary rights 
to the throne to her only son Prince 


Rainier Louis Henri Maxence Bertrand, 9 


. 


Died. John R. Fell, Philadelphia 


socialite polo-player and Paris banker, di- 


| vorced husband of Dorothy R: indolph Fell 


Mills Secretary the 
mysteriously, of a knife 
wound in his chest, while on vacation from 
his Paris bank with his third wife Martha 
Ederton Fell, onetime Follies girl: in their 
hotel room in Solo, Java. Following the 
fiction pattern of Novelist Somerset 
Maugham, a guest broke in the Fells’ room 
when he heard Mrs. Fell’s screams, found 
Fell on the floor gasping, “I did it myself. 
It’s my fault.” Mrs. Fell testified her back 
was turned when she heard him rise from 
the table, stagger and fall with a big table 
knife in his chest. She pulled it out, had 
hysterics. His stepfather Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, president of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association, called Fell ‘not the 
kind of man to take his own life . not 
a quitter.” In 1923 Fell was fined $500 
and costs on his discharged butler’s com- 
plaint that Fell and two ants had 
beaten him = tried to brand him with a 
torch because the’ butler knew Fell rang 
false fire alarms for excitement. Next 
month his wife divorced him on grounds 
of drunkenness. 


(wife of U. S. 
Mills) ; 


serv 


Died. Brigadier General Francis Con- 
way Jenkins, 44, one of the Royal Air 
Force’s wartime nucleus of 13 officers, last 
month elected board chairman of Britain’s 
Chrysler Motors, Ltd.; of ration for 
appendicitis; in Windsor, England. 


an ope 


¢ 
Died. Daisy Canfield Danziger Moreno, 

45, California oil heiress, estranged wife 

of Film Actor Antonio Moreno; of it 
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TONES 


juries when her automobile ran over the 
edge of a cliff as her companion, one 
René Dussac, tried to brighten the head. 
lights in a fog, turned them out instead: 
on Mulholland Highway, Hollywood. 

Died. Davis Edward Marshall, 62. 
famed war correspondent, newspaper- 
syndicate head (Edward Marshall News. 
paper Syndicate, Inc.); of lobar pneu- 
monia; in New Brunswick, N. J. While 
he was one of Theodore Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders in the Spanish-American 
War, a bullet in his spine nearly killed 
him, cost him a leg, paralyzed him below 
the waist. Famed Panama Canal Doctor 
William C. Gorgas, expecting him to die, 
found him under a Cuban mango tree 
dictating his newspaper story to Richard 
Harding Davis and Stephen Crane. Later 
he survived three train wrecks, two hotel 
fires, the bombing of Russell Sage, a lake 
ste ware wreck and the 1916 torpedoing of 
the S. S. Sussex. (Unable to swim with 
one a one leg, he clung to wreckage.) 
His hobby: improvement of slums. 

nc 

Died. Grand Duke Alexander Michai- 
lovitch Romanov, 66, cousin and brother- 
in-law of Russia’s late Tsar Nicholas I] 
refugee from Lenin’s Revolution death- 
list, author (Once a Grand Duke ); of can- 
cer of the stomach; in Mentone, France. 
Third son of the fourth son of Tsar Nicho- 
las I, he was not in the line of succession 

Died. Mattie Elizabeth Mitchell de La 
Rochefoucauld, Duchess de La Roche- 
foucauld, 66, Paris socialite, daughter of 
Oregon’s oldtime Senator John H. Mit- 
chell; in Paris. 


Died. Benjamin Bowditch Thayer, 70 
first vice president of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. whos se board chairman John 
D. Ryan died last fortnight (Tre, Feb 
20); after an operation to remove an en- 
bolism; in Manhattan 


a . - 


Thomas Watt Gregory, 
(1914-19) U. S._ Attorney- 
General under President Wilson, trust- 
buster and wartime  alien-prosecutor 
(“Obey the law and keep your mouth 
shut”), Houston (Tex.) lawyer, Demo- 
cratic “elder statesman”; of pneumoni 
in Manhattan. 


Died. 


onetime 


wood- 
1900 


Died. Andreas 
carver, Petrus in Oberammergau’s 
1910 and 1922 Passion Play, distant cous 
of famed Potter Anton Lang (the Chris- 
tus); in Oberammergau, Germany. 


Lane Sr. 71; 


cousin 


Loeb Schiff, 78, relict 
Jacob Henry Schiff 
Loeb & Co.’s co- 
Loeb, philanthropist 
Ss, Jews, Boy scouts); 9 


in Manhattan 


; 

Biddle. Sr, patriaru 
pew Biddle family 
collector; of old age; ™ 


Died. Therese 
of Manhattan Banker 
daughter of Kuhn, 
Founder Solomon 
(hospitals, slum 


cerebral thrombosis: 


Died. Edward R 
of Philadelphia’s 
lawyer and art 
Philadelphia. 
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TIME 


THEY’VE DONE IT BY DEVISING 12 UNCANNY 


engineers... at last, they’re here! 


[one Studebakers, of course, these amaz- 
ing new automobiles that all but drive 
themselves. They’re the product of the same 


engineering genius that has given motordom 
so many of its far-reaching innovations. 


They’re Studebakers that come to you with 
12 uncanny “mechanical brains” which not only 
“think” automatically but act automatically so 
that you have scarcely anything to do but steer. 


Automatic? The sensation of driving these 


Automatic Automobiles! 


... the dream of automotive 


new Studebakers is unlike anything in your 
motoring experience. With Power Brakes, 
greatest engineering advance of the year, they 
practically stop themselves at your toe tip’s 
touch. They start at the simple, single turn of 
a key. They require no fussing with a choke 
in any weather. They start again, instantly and 
automatically, should you stall the engine. 

Come, drive one of these startling new auto- 
matic Studebakers, no matter how new or how 
old your present car may be. See how the 
oldest vehicle manufacturer in the world has 
succeeded in giving you today, cars that will 
be the pattern for all cars of the future. 


Studebaker 


BUILDER.OF CHAMPIONS... PIONEER OF FREE WHEELING 





RELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, Gen. 


For two generations it 
has represented the 
highest expression of 
Philadelphia’s famed 
hospitality. Yet— con- 
stantly advancing to 
meet changing condi- 
tions—it stands today as 
a model of what the 
modern hotel should be 
in appointments and 
service. 

You will appreciate its 
fine environment—and 
its rates which are con- 
sistent with the times. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


iN 


THE 
} Roassvers: N 


Madkyon al $5 ¢ St 


Dest shows \. 
gy Ce season 


Penn Station \\ 
8 


HOLLAND TowNeL | 


A map of New York and the most reasonably 


priced fine hotel in it. 


Mgr. 


it. Rooms from $4.00 a day. 


May we see you soon? 


The ROOSEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg..Managing Director 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


New York City 


| severely wounded when his host’s 
| went off 
| field through swamps and thickets on a 


| at Northampton, 
Liberal, 


| Senate, or 





| of Moose lottery in 1930. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Quail-hunting on the Gillisonville, S. C. 
preserves of Charles S. Haight, Manhattan 
admiralty lawyer, dapper Jean Tillier, 
U. S. manager of the French Line, was 
shotgun 
accidentally. Carried from the 
litter of branches and gunny-sacks, he was 
taken to a Savannah hospital where it was 
found that the charge had blown away 
part of a rib and collarbone, lodged 100 
pellets in a lung. He was expected to re- 


|} Cover. 


When his motorboat was smashed on an 
Adriatic reef near Pola, the Duke of 
Spoleto, cousin to King Vittorio Eman- 
uele of Italy, swam back from the safety 
of the shore to rescue his companion, a 
Lieutenant Cavalli. 

In a speech to Smith College students 
Mass., Felix Frank- 
Harvard Law School’s famed 
said: “No body of men in the 
States works harder than the 
with more intelligence. 
Bear in mind that what you read is not 
what Congress does but what it says. You 
seldom find the quiet, modest, statistical 
speeches of the gentleman who will be the 


furter, 


United 


| new Secretary of State, Senator Hull [see 


p. 12]. He has made many such speeches 
But let Huey Long get off some stuff and 
that is front-page material. ce 


In Chicago, Mrs. Max Oser, daughter 
of the late Edith Rockefeller McCormick, 
wife of a onetime Swiss riding master, 
changed the names of her children, Anita 
and Peter, from Oser to Oser-McCor- 
mick. 

A squabble painful to U. S. Jewry de- 
veloped over the proceeds ($15,000 net) 
of a charity banquet to be given in honor 
of shy, universal-minded Albert Einstein 
in Manhattan March 15 when it developed 
that Jacob Landau of the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency had approached more than 
one organization before getting American 
Friends of the Hebrew University in Pales- 
tine to serve as sponsor for the feast. 
Said the Seven Arts Feature Syndicate 
(Jewish): “Mr. Landau . tied up Pro- 
fessor Einstein’s appearance and_ then 
peddled his offers to various organizations 
on a commission basis.” In the general 
clamor to find auspices (and an excuse) 
for the Einstein dinner, everyone con- 
cerned seemed to have forgotten that on 
March 14 the greatest living Jew will be 
54 years old. 

Bernard C. McGuire, associate of Sen- 
ator James John (“Puddler Jim’’) Davis 
of Pennsylvania, pleaded guilty in Man- 
hattan federal court to violating interstate 
lottery laws in conducting a Loyal Order 
He was sen- 
tenced to a year in prison. Senator Davis’ 
retrial on similar charges was scheduled to 
take place this week. 


Ill Lay: Sir John Simon, British Foreign 


of influenza in London; Cin- 


emactress Ruth Chatterton, of two broken 
fingers caught in an automobile door jn 
Los Angeles; Senator Robert B. Howell 
of Nebraska, of “run-down condition” jn 
Washington, D. C.; Roy T. Davis, U. §. 
Minister to Panama, of stomach trouble 
in Washington, D. C.; Herbert Nathan 
Straus, vice president of R. H. Macy & 
Co. (Manhattan drygoods); after a heart 
attack in Manhattan. 
ae.” aera 

Trustees of the University of Roches- 
ter showed how they felt about Dr. Rush 
Rhees, their portly, ruddy, white-haired 
president. Dr. Rhees wished to attend his 














ROCHESTER’S RHEES 
His trustees showed how they felt. 


soth class reunion at Amherst College 
next June. But Rochester's commence- 
ment would interfere. Though Dr. Rhees 
had made no solicitation, Rochester trus- 
tees voted to move commencement back a 
week, revising a dozen dates of examina: 
tions and committee meetings. 


In Seattle, after 35 years, Dr. Ira C. 
Brown apologized to Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt for twice catching her husband 
trying to break quarantine to go to her 
when the “Rough Riders” returned 
Montauk Point, L. I. from Cuba. Said 
Mrs. Roosevelt: “Was I mad!” 





All-expense tour prices from $260 to 
$979 include round trip ocean passage, 
hotels, meals, travel in Europe, guide 
service, motor trips, admissions to 
galleries and museums—even your 


tips! Write for free booklet “E’. 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, In«. 
180 No. Michigan, Chicago 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 
ernie el A 2 en eet nh he cent 
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“$10,000 for 
One Night’s Sleep 


For One Day of Q 


If You, Too, Have Thoughts Like 
These. « » Let Us Send You a 
3-Day Test of This Drugless 
Way To Sound, Restful Sleep 


MPORTANT discoveries have been made 
about the sleepless nights from which so 
many thousands suffer. And about the nerve- 
wacked days that always follow nights of 
restless tossing. 

For now science has found a way to bring 
ound, restful sleep the whole night through 
etirely without drugs. A way that 20,000 
loctors recommend because it’s entirely safe! 
During the World War medical authorities 
made it a standard ration for rebuilding 
shell-shocked, nerve-shattered soldiers. 
While today its use is advocated by medical 
wthorities in 54 different countries. 


What It Is 


Itis a delicious food-drink you take just be- 
fore you go to bed. Then fall asleep almost as 
son as your head touches the pillow—and 
seep your full 8 hours as naturally as a child. 
Inthe morning you awaken greatly refreshed 
-nerves calmer, mind clearer by far. For 
this remarkable food-drink acts to replenish 
ierve, brain and body tissues as you sleep. 
And greatly multiplies yoyr ability to re- 
over from fatigue. 

ltis called Ovaltine—originated in Switzer- 
land and now made over here. And it acts 3 
ways to combat the 3 most common causes 
{sleeplessness at night. 


How It Acts 


Authorities state that nearly all sleepless- 
less is caused by one or all of these things: 
!) blood-congested brain cells (2) digestive 
rest or (3) nervous irritability. Ovaltine 
combats these causes in the following differ- 
ent Ways:— 
First: Ovaltine, when taken as a before-bed- 
time drink ms ude with warm milk, tends to 
draw excess blood from the brain and combats 
the mental over-activity which often kee ps 
you from going to sleep. Thus mental calm is 
invited, the mind is “conditioned” for sleep. 
Second: Ovaltine contains, in high propor- 
- a unique food property called diastase 
® property recognized for its ability to 
digast the starch content of other foods re g- 
ilarly taken into the stomach. Thus possess- 
ing the power to lighten the digestive bur- 
ens of the stomach that’s over-taxed or 
“hervous.”’ 


Third: Also notable among the constituents 
f Ovaltine is food calcium. And it is increas- 


ingly realized that a proper calcium metab- 
olism is necessary to avoid nerve irritation. 
Phosphorus, too, is a vital requirement. of 
brain and nerve cells—and must be supplied 
if nerve poise is to be maintained. Ovaltine 
furnishes this in abundance, much of it in its 
easily assimilated food form (lecithin)—to- 
gether with a high proportion of the anti- 
neuritic Vitamin B. 

Thus Ovaltine, if taken warm at bedtime, 
conditions the mind for combats 
digestive unrest, and supplies those factors 
which, if lacking, create irritated nerves 
and sleeplessness. 


Start Tonight 
So if you are nervous, irritable or rundown 
if you have trouble sleeping at night—try 
Ovaltine. Take a cup of it every night just 
before you go to bed and see how much more 
quickly you fall asleep, how much more 
completely you rest. 


sleep, 


As you continue to take Ovaltine, note the 
permanent benefits you obtain. See how 
your na ural tendency to sleep soundly « very 
night is progressively restored. 

Note, too, how resistance to fatigue is built 
up—how much fresher you feel—how vital- 
ity multiplies. 

Then you will know from your own experi- 
ence exactly why 20,000 doctors recommend 
Ovaltine. And you will realize why millions 
take it regularly to maintain nerve poise as 
well as to secure sound, refreshing sleep. 
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utet, Peaceful Nerves. 


*Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine tonig rht. Mix 2to t teaspoonfuls of 
itinacup of warm milk and drink it just be- 
fore you go to bed. You'll sleep more sound- 
ly than you have, probably, in weeks and 


months—and feel vastly better tomorrow. 


Or, if you wish, send the coupon below for 
the generous trial supply that’s offered. 

NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men and 
women, are using Ovaltine to restore vitality 
when fatigued. It is also highly recommended 
by physicians for nervous, underweight 
children—and as a strengthening food for 
nursing mothers, convalescents, and the aged. 


MAIL_ FOR TRIAL SUPPLY 





Tue WANDER ComPANY, Dept. T3 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mail- 


| 
I 
I 
I 
| 
| 
ing. Send me your test package of Ovaltine. | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Addre 


State 
One package to a person) 


OVA LTINE 


Manufactured under license in the U.S.A. ¢ 
cording to the original Swiss formuia. 
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What this 
country needs 


is a different 
hot cereal! 





Here it is. Crisp. Crunchy. 
Flavory flakes of real whole 
wheat. Cooks done in 3 
to 5 minutes. Tastes like a 
million dollars. 


b ee SIR. That’s the only thing 
that’ll save this country! A dif- 
ferent hot cereal, by gum! One that’l] 
make you feel like there’s somepin’ 
to get up for. 

Mebbe you remember how zrand- 
mother used to take good old cracked- 
wheat, cook it all night long ... and 
in the morning, when you set your 
teeth into those meaty, golden grains 
—Mmm boy! You felt like a million! 

Well, here’s the same golden, 
meaty texture. The same racy genu- 
ine whole wheat flavor. Only this is 
rolled whole wheat and cooks done 
in 3 to 5 minutes! 

Pettijohn’s gives you pep, vigor, 
optimism. It gives you the rich, 
health- building elements of natural 
whole wheat. Tones your system. 
Braces you up. Yes, a different hot 
cereal will keep this coun- 
try from going to the dogs. 


Pettiyohn's 


Rolled Wheat with 
All the Bran 


ETTAJOHNs 
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Sox Deal 

When Harry Frazee, Manhattan theatre- 
man, bought the Boston Red Sox in 1917, 
they were a highly respectable big-league 
baseball team. They had won the World 
Series in 1912, 1915, 1916. After they won 


| one more, Frazee enriched himself by sell- 


ing all his best players including Babe 
Ruth. In 1924 he sold the team to Robert 
Quinn for $1,200,000. Since then the Red 
Sox have finished last in the American 
League every year except 1924 when they 


| were seventh, 1931 when they were sixth. 


Last week Owner Quinn gloomily an- 
nounced that he had sold his team, for an 
unspecified price estimated at $1,000,000, 
to Thomas Austin Yawkey, Manhattan 
sportsman. Said Quinn: “I have been 
carrying for many years a load that would 
make most men jump out of a 14th story 
window. I tried and spent plenty of 
money to build up the Red Sox. I failed 
and I apologize. . . .” 

Foster son of William Hoover Yawkey, 
Detroit lumberman and onetime owner of 
the Detroit Tigers, Thomas Austin Yawkey 
inherited $4,000,000 from his mother, who 
died when he was 15. Last month, on his 
30th birthday, he got almost as much 
from the estate of his foster father who 
died in 1919. To help him run his team 
as vice president and general manager, 
Owner Yawkey chose Eddie Collins, famed 
second baseman and coach of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics. They planned to retain 
Marty McManus who managed the Red 
Sox ably for the last half of the 1932 sea- 
son, buy up enough players to put Boston 
—one of the most enthusiastic baseball 
towns in the U. S.—“back on its rightful 
heights.” 

Finkelstein v. Giordano 

The principals in San Francisco’s first 
important title prizefight for 19 years, held 
last week, were Young Corbett (Raffaele 
Giordano of Fresno, Calif.) and Jackie 
Fields (Jacob Finkelstein of Chicago) who 
won the welterweight championship three 
years ago, lost it to young Jack Thomp- 
son, won it back last year from Lou Brouil- 
lard. Corbett, flat-nosed, dark-haired, 
stocky, confident because he had beaten 
Fields once when the championship was 
not at stake, started the fight with a left 
to the chin that backed Fields against the 
Then for five rounds he executed 
a strategic retreat, peppering Fields with 
a right jab and a left cross when the cham- 


ropes. 


pion, forcing the fight as a champion 
should, charged in with his head low, 


swinging both hands. The referee, Lieuten- 
ant Jack Kennedy, U. S. N., gave Corbett 
every round up to the sixth when Corbett 
failed to back away from a right to the 
jaw just before the bell. Corbett won the 
seventh but the eighth was even; Fields 
on again in the ninth and had a 
chance to keep his title by a strong finish 
There was one exchange in which both 
men stood still in the centre of the ring, 
trading punches with mathematical fair- 
ness; the round ended in the pattern of the 
fight, Fields charging in, Corbett punch- 
ing. When the bell rang, Referee Kennedy 
took the title to Corbett’s corner. 


came 


Fourth “Corbett” to win a boxing cham- 
pionship,* Raffaele Giordano chose his 
pseudonym 13 years ago when, a newsboy 
who learned boxing in street fights, he was 
matched against a newsboy named Jeffries 
James J. Corbett’s brother ran a pool 
room; Raffaele Giordano bought his father 
a pool room out of his’ ring earnings, 
bought himself a service station when. 





International 


Cornett & FIELDS 
The referee went to Corbett’s corner. 


after beating Young Jack Thompson in an 
overweight match, it began to seem likely 
that no welterweight champion would dare 
share a ring with him 


At Daytona 

Driving an automobile at 253 m.p.h. you 
hear, not the roar of the motor, but a loud 
whistling made by the wind rushing into 
the cockpit where a vacuum might develop 
if there were not a small hole in the wind- 
shield. You see, through a pocket of glass 
your car’s long bonnet with a motor-revo- 
lution gauge a little to the right of wher 
other cars have a radiator cap, outlined 
sharply against yellow sand. At one edge 
of your line of vision is a dark line made 
by a crowd of spectators and, on the other 
side, the flags too yd. apart marking your 
course. They go by like pickets in a fence 
You feel the accelerator trembling against 
your foot because, although the sand looks 
smooth, there are ridges in it. Your head 
is pushed back against a leather cushion 
You notice that the few seconds it takes 
to cover a mile pass very slowly... . 

These sensations were described by the 
only man who has experienced them, Sit 
Malcolm (“Mike”) Campbell, just after 


First was the late James John Gentlem 
Jim”) Corbett, son of a San Fra co_livel 
stable owner. First “Young Corbett s Geot 
Green of San Francisco who thrashed Mysterious 
Billy Smith for the welterweight championshij 
in 1897. “Terrible Terry” McGovern lost his 


featherweight championship to the second “Young 
Corbett” (William R-‘hwell) in root. 
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NATURAL FLAVOR 


in packaged American 
Cheese ee e e pasteurized 


No cheese maker has ever been able to 
do it before. Give you fu//, natural fla- 
vor in packaged, pasteurized American! 

Now Kraft does it—with anew meth- 
od available to no other cheese maker. 

Kraft experts choose the finest Ched- 
dars, made when pastures are lush and 
green. They ripen these selected cheeses 
to a mellow perfection. Then 
they blend them for uni- 
formity. And in this blend- 
ing, Kraft—and only Kraft 

is able to hold all their 
full, natural flavor! 


Finally, this American is pasteurized 
for purity, like your daily milk. 

Plain or cooked, it has a richer, fuller 
flavor than any other packaged Amer- 
ican you ve ever tasted! 

The new Kraft American and Kraft 
Pimento are packed, air-tight, in bright 
new half-pound cartons. Also in the 
five-pound loaf, wrapped in the foil. 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., Chicago. 
Other Kraft varieties you should try are: 
delightfully sharp Creamed Old Eng- 
lish; mellow-mild Velveeta; and the 
delicious Swiss, Brick, and Limburger. 
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Vigorous, sparkling, energetic! Even the 
appearance of White Rock is refreshing 
—stimulating. Busy men find its use an 
asset at any time of day. First thing in 
the morning, to clear the mind and 
whet the appetite; at noon, to increase 
the digestibility of a hurried lunch; at 


four, or so, to speed up lagging energies. 


Y No other water has the lasting sparkle 

Kj ; of White Rock. No other water has the 
Ln, ay combination of minerals that so effec- 

Was 

0, \ a s ry” . . . 
NORE: oA tigue . . . There is nothing else like 
ki | am 

® White Rock! 


& ; 
Vhite Ro ck 
1¢ leading mineral wa 





tively satisfy the thirst and dispel fa- 
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he made 253.9 m.p.h. the world’s automo. 
bile speed record, at Daytona Beach last 
year. They are sensations which, combined 
with the anticipation of an immediate and 
violent death, might seem unpleasant. Sir 
Malcolm Campbell minded them little 
enough to go again last month to Daytona 
Beach, with bigger Rolls-Royce engines 
than ever in his Blue Bird, to see how 
much faster he could go. Last week, after 
long waiting for wind and tides to make 
the beach sufficiently smooth and dry, he 
found out. 

On the morning that he had the 2,500 
h.p. Blue Bird towed to the end of the 
course, 40 yd. wide and nine miles long 
with the measured mile in the centre, the 
sand was sti!l rough and strewn with shells, 
Sir Malcolm’s left wrist, sprained on the 
gear-shift in a 240-m.p.h. trial spin last 
fortnight, was still sore. A thin dangerous 
haze had not entirely disappeared when 
Sir Malcolm decided he could wait no 
longer. 

At the measured mile, the crowd on the 
dunes saw the huge crocodile-shaped car 
with its high steering tail, rocket past al- 
most faster than they could turn their 
heads. Sir Malcolm put on his brakes 
when he had throttled down to too m.p.h., 
learned from mechanics who changed his 
sand-soaked tires that he had covered the 
mile in 13:16 sec. (273.5 m.p.h.). A few 
moments later he was at the north end of 
the beach, where he had started. His speed 
for the return run was 270.6 m.p.h. The 
average, 272.1 m.p.h., put mankind’s rec- 
ord for land speed within 136.7 m.p.h. of 
his best air speed. Sir Malcolm Campbell 
lit a cigaret, described his experience: 

“The beach was so rough that on sev- 
eral occasions I thought I was gone. ... I 
am not easily frightened but if I had not 
had perfect confidence in my car I could 
not have completed the attempt.... 
Throughout the run each way I was buck- 
ing about like a pea ina pod. . . . The mist 
obscured my view and dimmed my wind- 
screen. ... I favored my left hand a bit, 
the hand wrapped to the elbow with elastic 
bandages. ... I am not at all happy about 
it. Frankly, there is no reason why I 
should be. My car has a potential speed 
of at least 300 m.p.h. . . . I had hoped 
to approach within at least 15 miles of 
it. 


Who Won 

@ Gene Venzke of Pennsylvania: the 
1,500-metre A. A. U. championship, inches 
ahead of Glenn Cunningham of Kansas, 
who had beaten him twice in the mile 
earlier this season; at the title meet in 
which Ralph Metcalfe set a new world’s 
record—6.7 sec.—for 60 metres: in Man- 
hattan. 

@, Clarence C. Pell: the national racquets 
championship for the third time in a row 
the 12th time since 1915; 15-8, 18-I4 
6-15, 15-6, against young Huntingdon D 
(“Ting”) Sheldon in the final; with Stan- 
ley G. Mortimer, four times champion and 
perennial runner-up, refereeing the match; 
on the only court in Manhattan, at -the 
Racquet & Tennis Club. ' 
@ Gene Sarazen, holder of the U. S. and 
British Open Golf Championships: a 7? 
hole match against Olin Dutra, U. S. pro- 
fessional champion, for the “unofticial 
championship of the world’’; score: 11 Up, 
10 to play; at Coral Gables, Fla. 
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TIME 





MISCELLANY 


“Time ‘brings all things.” 


—_——— 





Accident 

In Montreal, Andrew Gibson, 21, acci- 
dentally shot his half-sister Jean Kelly, 
16. in the neck, “hated to see her kicking,” 
cut her throat with a safety razor blade, 
killed himself. 


Nuisances 

In Olean, N. Y., a bomb wrecked the 
home of David F. Stoner, father of eight 
whom threatening letters had called nui- 


sances. 


Refined 
In Oklahoma City, Tileta Beaty sued 
for divorce from her husband on the 
grounds that his “fussing & nagging” were 
spoiling her “refined temperament.” 
argees 

In Jersey City, Arthur Rugar, 52, cap- 
tain of Lehigh Valley Barge No. 17, last 
year took his wife Hannah, 49, to George 
sullock, captain of Lehigh Valley Barge 
No. 313, to get hypnotic treatments for 
near-sightedness and adiposity. Mrs. Rugar 
soon threw away her glasses, lost 30 lb. 
Last week when she started for Captain 
Bullock’s barge for more treatments, her 
husband shot her in the shoulder. 
Guide 

Frank Lasky, 29, driving his car for 
the first time in Manhattan, picked up 
Gus Rojinsky, 36, to guide him to the 
tunnel back to New Jersey. They missed 
the tunnel, raced past a red light into a 
dead-end street, shot over a low bulkhead 
into the Hudson River. 
drowned. 


Cook 

In Springfield, Mo., Clifford Matthews 
was granted a divorce on the grounds that 
his wife nagged him about his cooking. 
Threesome 

In London, Alex Moore of the British 
Board of Ballroom Dancing introduced 
“threesome dancing” to cheap dance halls: 
two women standing one behind the other 
face a man who dances with them as one. 


Camel 

In Manhattan, the Central Park Zoo 
hamed its newborn camel “Oh, Boy! Re- 
peal!” 


Fingerprints 
In Manhattan, in 


1QO9 Robert Burns, 
16, stole a horse, was caught and finger- 
printed, one of Manhattan’s first. Police 


tad no use for the fingerprints until last 
week when he was found in a gutter, shot 
and stabbed in the abdomen, died without 
fecovering consciousness. 


. 


Once 

In Manhattan, Frederick Krantz, 43, 
waiter, dined handsomely in the Hotel 
Commodore’s main dining room, snapped 
about the service, paid his check and 
drained a bottle of iodine. Revived and 
recovering, he said, “I wanted to dine out 
once as a big shot. . I'm tired of living.” 


Guide Rojinsky 
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a : 
ve just got to 


stop drinking 


1? 


coffee! 


O 
no 


ON’T swear off coffee! Don’t say 
“Never again” to its rich and mel- 


low goodness! 


What's that? The 


keeps youawake ? Upsets your digestion ? 


caffein in coffee 
Frays your nerves? Then change to the 


brand that has the caffein removed — 


Sanka Coffee! 

Sanka Coffee is real coffee’ with 97% 
of the caffein removed. It’s a blend of the 
choicest Central and South American 
coffees. You make it as you’ve always 
made coffee. You enjoy the same appe- 
tizing fragrance—the same grateful sense 
of satisfaction. You can drink it—at any 


hour—without the slightest fear. 


Make the night-test! 


For proof — make the famous night-test. 


Sanka 
Coffee 


REAL COFFEE 97% CAFFEIN FREI 
* DRINK IT IND SLEEP!I* 


you haven't! 


Drink your first cup of Sanka Coffee at 
night. No fear of its keeping you awake. 
Next morning you'll know from actual 
experience, that you've discovered per- 
fectly grand coffee you can enjoy morn- 
ing, noon and night— without regret! 

Sanka Coffee is packed in vacuum- 
sealed cans—and sold with a guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction or your mone; 
back. Get a pound from your grocer 
to-day or send in the coupon and 10c for 
a sample can. Sanka Coffee is a product 


of General Foods. 


Sanka Coffee has been accepted bs 


——— 
Foire - . 
[as <p the Committee on Foods of the 

MEDICAL jf » 4 Me 4 sso on with 
b MEDICA American fledical As ociation t 
Q Committ the statement: “Sanka Coffee. 

. 

Vv free from caffein effect and can be 


used when other coffee has been forbidden 


| ——— 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Enclosed find 10c in stamps, to cover the cost 
of mailing and packing, for which please send 





mea ‘, lb. sample can of Sanka Coffee. 
| 
Nam | 
treet - — 
Cit) — 





| lhis offer not good in Canada 
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VALUE! 


That’s the stirring 


story of the 


STETSON 
at $ 





VALUE such as the world has 
not seen in many a year. All the 
style, all the quality of fine felt 
and workmanship, all the beauty 
of finish that is characteristically 
Stetson—at a price only half that 
of a decade ago. 

Give yourself the pleasure of 
wearing a genuine Stetson this 
spring. For $5 you will find a 
variety of fresh and engaging 
styles. New spring shades. Some 
in feather-light weights. 

Other fine Stetsons have been 
greatly reduced from last spring 
and are now $7, $10 and up. 


John B. Stetson Company 


Philadelphia New York London Paris 
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Television Impasse 


‘There are 17 million families ready to 


pur¢ hase television receiving sets. They 
are waiting for the engineers to come 


through.”—Harry Boyd Brown, merchan- 
dising manager of Philco Radio, to Man- 
hattan’s Sales Executives Club last week. 
“We [Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc.] now feel that further operations with 
the present facilities offer little possibility 
of contribution to the art of television, 
and we have decided to suspend tempo- 
rarily our program.”—Edwin K. Cohan, 
Columbia’s technical director, explaining 
why Columbia discontinued _ television 
service last week. 
The two statements pithily reflect tele- 
current state. The U. S. has 
about 20,000 sets. Scanning devices to 
translate scenes into’ electromagnetic 
waves are satisfactory for experimental 
But transmission fails. 


\ ision’s 


purposes. 

Despite Columbia Broadcasting’s dis- 
continuance, R. C. A. Victor, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse and a few other broad- 
casters of exp rimental television will keep 


on 


; ~ 


Ultimate Particles 

Yale last week stood forth on the busy 
field of subatomic exploration with a new 
conception of the neutron. The week 
prior, Cambridge had brought into the 
field evidence of “positrons” (positive 
electrons ). 

The neutron, since Cambridge’s Dr. 
James Chadwick discovered it last year 
(Time, March 7, 1932), has been con- 
sidered an electrically inert combination 
of proton and electron. Two pictures ot 
the combination have developed: 1) the 
heavy proton and the light electron bound 
together much like a dumb-bell; 2) the 
electron hugging the proton like an onion 
peel. Such combinations should knock 
protons in certain definite directions. With 
a camera he invented, Yale’s Franz N. D 
Kurie showed that the behavior of protons 
recoiling from neutrons did not follow the 
calculated patterns. Only deduction ten- 
able was that the neutron is an elementary, 
indivisible particle of matter comparable 
to the proton and electron. 

‘positron”’ is a part le of 
positive electricity no heavier than the 
particle of negative electricity called the 
electron Protons, heretofore considered 
the smallest unit of positive electricity, 
veigh times as much as electrons 
Paul Maurice Dirac 


long ago declared that mathematical neces- 


Cambridge’s 


1,850 
Cambridge’s drien 
silies require the existence of light-weight 
protons ~ Last year Caltech’s Carl David 
Anderson noticed some ion tracks which 
i from Theorist Dirac’s 
Refore the Royal Society 
last fortnight, Dr. P. M. S. Blackett, 35, 
tall, pale member of Lord Rutherford’s 
platoon of physicists who work in Cam- 
bridge’s Cavendish’s Laboratory, produced 
500 pictures of positive particles answering 
the same description. Dr. Anderson in 
suggested the term “positron,” 


““negatron = to 


implied impacts 


light protons. 


Pasadena 
with electron converted to 
emphasize the distinction 


Deepest 

Having broken a winch while sounding 
the Caribbean and adjacent Atlantic. 
Eldridge Reeves Johnson’s yacht Caroline 
put into San Juan, P. R. last week. Im 
mediately Dr. Paul Bartsch, Smithsonian 
naturalist, sped ashore to report the dis- 
covery ol the greatest known crack ir 
earth, a deep of 44,000 ft. (8.33 mi.) just 
north of Puerto Rico. Also off Puerto Rico 
is the Nares Deep (27,972 ft., or 5.30 mi 
greatest previously known hole in the At- 
lantic.* Both deeps lie in a lively seismic 
zone, indicate how the earth's crust warps 
and cracks. 


A new volcanic island has risen in the 
Pacific, reported Captain L. G. Richardson 
of the British motorship Silverbeech last 
week. It lies southeast of the main groups 
of Japanese Islands, is half a mile long, 
15 ft. high. Japanese fishermen have al- 
ready taken possession. 

Mongolia Easy-Chaired 

Last week’s fighting in Jehol (see p. 21) 
meant only hindrance to Dr. Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, famed digger of fossils in 
Mongolia. Dr. Andrews recognized the 
State of Manchukuo last autumn, ar- 
ranged with the Regency to continue his 
Mongolian diggings. As soon as Japan 
pacifies the region, he will dart in with 
Dodge cars, camels and naturalists. He 
has closed the Peking headquarters from 
which he led five expeditions between 1921 
and 1930 at a cost of $600,000. 

While waiting to resume work, Dr. 
Andrews last week watched his The New 
Conquest of Central Asia go on sale in 
Manhattan. It is Vol I of a series of twelve 
which the American Museum of Natural 
History is publishing concerning Dr. 
Andrews’ Central Asiatic work. The other 
eleven are spec ialized & 
geology, topography, reptiles, 
fishes, mammals of Mongolia and China. 
The New Conquest of Central Asia re- 
counts for laymen the lively adventures 
of the expeditions. It describes the 
nomad life of the Gobi Desert, the thrill 
of discovering fossils, the troubles of deal- 
ing with bandits. It is a narrative tor 
those who must do their exploring irom 
an easy-chair But Dr. Andrews fears 
few easy-chairmen will buy a book that 
looks & sounds as scholarly as The N 
Conquest of Central Asia. It costs $10 

Fun on the expeditions often consisted 
of racing desert animals. The Gobi Desert 
has a rock floor which in many places is 
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smooth enough for a 
at top speed. Thus Dr 
that the Mongolian 
speed of 4o m.p.h., the wolf 36 mph, 
the antelope 60 m.p.h. Once from his 
moving car he shot a running buck, co 
On three legs 


wild ass 


pletely severing a hind leg 
the maimed animal kept 
m.p.h. for five miles, then escape 

Once the party started to map 
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The beet’s unique 


cycle turns 
farmers into Fay 


engineers 


OMEONE has called the beet sugar 
industry “the business that touches 
nothing which it does not improve.” Long 
ago, it demonstrably improved sugar quali- 
ties. It has set an enviable record for progressive- 
ness, through constant technical research. It has 
made sugar beet culture the path to successful farm- 
ing in 27 countries. 

In the United States, a hundred thousand farmers 
grow sugar beets for a hundred factories. The factory 
isas mucha partof the farming system asa threshing 
outfit. Its constant effort is to make farms pay, for its 
operations depend on the success of the farmer. The 
beet system, scientifically developed, is an outstand- 
ing contribution to the fight for farm prosperity. 
Farmers who follow it must learn true engineering 
methods. Farm relief is already a going concern 
where beets are grown. 

Every factory has field men, usually agricultural 
college graduates, who visit all beet growers every 
few days all through the year. And the farmer is fur- 
ther informed of everything bearing on the beet 
eyele in his particular location by means of news- 


paper advertisements, posteard bulletins, factory 


UNITED STATES 


ONE OF a series of advertisements to promote the 
beet sugar in the territory where it is econom 
uted, and to aequaint other regions with the nations 


benefits of “The Essential Industry that Knows no 
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magazines, demonstration trains, motion pictures, 
free soil testing services and conducted inspection 
tours of neighboring farms. 

In winter, beet pulp and molasses from the factory 
go back to the farms to fatten cattle and lambs, to 
feed dairy herds. Correct cultivation of beets has 
conditioned the soil for greatly increased yields of 
other crops. And in the spring, the winter feeding 
of beet by-products has completed a marvelous ag- 
ricultural cycle by providing fertilizer for the new 
beet-crop. 

Strictly as a result of continual and scientifically 
sound striving for utmost efficiency, the sugar beet 
industry today is providing more employment per 
acre than any other crop. It is enabling farmers in 
the United States to find excellent use for land that 
otherwise would swell the present damaging sur- 


pluses of erain. 
: 


BEET SUGAR, 
ASSOCIATION 


SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER,COLO. 
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Good News for 


Colds- 


Susce tibles 









#4 


iF; you’re a Colds-Susceptible — one 
who is forever “‘catching cold’”’— 
here’s convenient, comforting relief 
...and new freedom from miserable 


spring colds. Vicks Nose & Throat 


Dropsinstantly open the air-passages 
and gently soothe 
irritation. Used at 
that first warning 

" N 
sneeze or sniffle, they 
prevent many colds 


from developing. 


VICKS COLDS-CONTROL PLAN 


Vicks Nose Drops, the new aid in pre- 
venting coids, are the ideal companion 
to Vicks VapoRub, the modern way of 
treating colds. Together with certain 
simple rules of health, they form Vicks 
Plan for better Control of Colds — fully 


explained in each Vicks package. 


CUTS YOUR “COLDS-TAX” 


8 COUNTRIES 
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rae MEDITERRANEAN 


ALSO SAILINGS +** NORTH ATLANTIC ROUTE 


Small select parties; new 
ships; cultured leadership; 
finest hotels; comprehen 
sive sightseeing; ample 
leisure. The outstanding 
tour values of the yeor 
“Established Over a Half Century” 

UNIVERSITY TOURS 


1511 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET-T 





| for many species of animals. 
| must have originated there. 


| paleontologist, discovered the first 
| ments. 


| did lay eggs. 


| Cggs. 


each other with their front paws, and 
dance slowly about exactly as though they 
were waltzing.” Once a car partially sank 
in quicksand. Another time, in an old 
quicksand bed they found the four legs of 
a baluchitherium, largest animal that ever 
lived. Each leg was as big around as a 
fat man. A speck of white in the prevail- 
ing red of the desert sufficed to indicate a 
partially exposed fossil. After a little 
practice the men spotted digging sites with 
field glasses. Having discovered a fossil, 
the diggers used whisk brooms and needles 
to disengage the item from its matrix. Dr. 


| Andrews was usually chased away from a 


find. Impetuous, he was apt to use a 


| pickaxe. 


Most marvelous results of the ten years 
digging were dinosaur eggs, baluchitheria, 
and rats which lived with dinosaurs. In 
19co Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, paleon- 
tologist, predicted the finding of great 
fossil beds in Central Asia. That region, 
argued Dr. Osborn, was the dispersal point 
Man too 
Dr. Andrews 
found places among the Gobi dunes where 
groups of humans once lived. But he could 
find no traces of very ancient human 
bones, nor of protohuman fossils. Simple 


| Chinese use fossil bones, which they call 


dragon bones, for medicine. Way to test 


| a dragon bone is to touch it to the tongue. 


If the sample clings to the tongue, it is 
genuine. 

The dinosaur eggs eventually caused Dr. 
Andrews much vexation. George Olsen, 
frag- 
Dr. Andrews & companions “did 
not take his story very seriously. 
The prospect was thrilling, but we would 


| not let ourselves think of it too serious- 
ly. .. .” Dr. Walter Granger, paleontolo- 


gist, finally said: ‘“‘No dinosaur eggs have 
ever been found, but the reptiles probably 
These must be dinosaur 
They can’t be anything else.” 

To raise money for the digging Dr. 
Andrews and Dr. Osborn at a breakfast 
in Manhattan decided to excite the public 
by selling a dinosaur egg to the highest 
bidder. Offers came from all parts of the 
world, including Australia and New Zea- 
land. The Jilustrated London News bid, 
as did the National Geographic Society. 
The late Colonel Austin Colgate bought 
the egg for $5,000. Colgate University 
now has it. Dr. Andrews followed up the 
publicity, in four months raised $286,000 
for his field work. 

The Colgate dinosaur egg was the only 
one sold. The British Museum, to which 


| the American Museum of Natural History 


had sent a plaster replica of an egg gratis, 
refused to pay $100 for an original aged 
95 million years. But in the Orient, 
Chinese, Mongols & Russians decided that 
Dr. Andrews was getting $60,000 a dozen 
for the eggs, and a fortune for the big 
bones. When he returned to Mongolia 
he found grafters plaguing him at every 
turn. He generally bullied them out of 
their demands. 

The civil wars which hung over Peking 
and the route to the Gobi, impeded him 
more than the extortionists. During one 
air raid he saved his life only by hiding 
under a freight car. A shell fragment 
struck within two inches of his face. 
He burnt his fingers pulling the red- 
hot steel from the ground. En route to & 


from the desert bandits occasionally shot 
at the diggers. But there were no cas. 
ualties. The late J. McKenzie Young, who 
had charge of the motor cars, was once 
attacked while driving alone. He routed 
the assailants by guiding his car with one 
hand, firing his rifle pistol-wise with the 
other. During the ten years’ work only 
two serious accidents occurred in the field. 
First was Dr. Andrews’ shooting himself 
in the thigh. The other accident was a 
man’s cutting a leg artery. At the very 
beginning of the work Dr. Andrews’ eyes 
became infected. Thenceforth he has been 
obliged to wear glasses. 

Hardbitten as Dr. Andrews is, the Gobi 
fascinates him. Occasionally it makes 
him poetize. Writes he toward the end 
of his narrative: “Wandering over the 
brick-red sediments all of us eventually 
arrived at an isolated cone-shaped butte. 
From its low summit we looked down 
upon a relief map of rounded hillocks, 
tiny flat plains and miniature ravines. 
Almost every inch was covered with 
animal footprints. . . . 

“For an hour I wandered over the bad- 
lands, reading the story of life and death 











Diccer ANDREWS & Eccs 


brick-re d Sé di- 


” 


over the 
ments. .. 


“Wandering 


in the desert. Sixty million years ago, 
when these red sediments were being de- 
posited, the drama was the same but with 
different actors. Then rhinoceroses trod 
this ground, the gigantic Andrewsarchus, 
greatest of all known flesh-eating land 
mammals, prowled at night, and fed upon 
the bodies of dying titanotheres. It was 
a world of nightmare creatures. The high 
plateaus of Africa today with their open 
plains and sparse forests offer a convincing 
parallel to ancient Mongolia. 

To Mongolia Dr. Andrews must return. 
The work needs finishing. There must be 
relics of man’s forerunners in that arid 
plateau. But digging requires money. O! 
onetime backers Dwight Morrow and 
George Fisher Baker are dead. Yet John 
Pierpont Morgan, John Davison Rocke- 
feller Jr. and Mrs. Thomas Lamont of the 
few who contributed the expedition’s first 
$250,000, remain. For present help Dr. 
Andrews is scanning the easy chairs. 
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M MB ANY men and women, with 
1 earning years now behind them, 


must exist for the rest of life on the 
proceeds of their savings. 


Many more, now earning, will reach 
the same stage a little further along life's 
journey. Even the youngest income- 
producer should think that far ahead. 


How shall the funds then in hand be 
used to secure the greatest possible 
return—(a) with a guaranty against 
shrinkage, (b) with freedom from 
investment problems, (c) sith cer- 
tainty to the end of life? 


There is just one answer, provided 
no part of the original fund needs to 
be passed along to other hands at 
death... buy an Annuity from a 


strong life insurance company. 


Get Yourself 


Let us suggest a plan to fit. 





The Future! 


ARE YOU PREPARING FOR IT? 





Kor a man sixty years old, The 
Prudential guarantees an annual pay- 
ment equal to 9.25 per cent. of the 
purchase price. For a man at age 65 
the figure is 10.7 per cent., or at age 70 
it is 12.9 per cent. For a woman 
the percentage is slightly less (female 


annuitants live longer than males). 


The idea is adaptable to individual 
needs. You can purchase with present 
funds an income to begin some years 
hence, perhaps making further  pur- 
chases later as you are able. Two per- 
sons can buy a joint income to continue 
to the survivor after the death of the 
first. 

Our Retirement Annuity policy 
enables you to secure these advantages 
by spreading your purchase cost equally 


from:now to the age you choose. 


an Annuity 


Any local office or Agent, 


or the Annuity Section at the Home Office, Newark, N. J.. 
















EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


will be glad to help. 








THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Investment Review and 
Management Services 


rendered by our Trust Department 


You can secure competent service and conserva- 


tive advice in connection with your investments 
through the Investment Review or Management 
Services rendered by our Trust Department, under 
which we furnish: 


1. Single or periodical reviews of securities 


placed in safekeeping with us, with recom: 


mendations as to investment changes. 
2. Continuous management of investments 


placed in safekeeping with us; we will assume 
the complete management of the investments, 
or will undertake such management subject 
to your approval of our investment recom- 
mendations. 

We shall be pleased to quote fees for these ser- 


vices and to furnish detailed information on request. 


No Securities Purchased 


from our Affiliate 


In managing trust investments we do 
not, directly or indirectly, purchase | 





© Investment Reviews | 
‘ ses : 


Investment Management 


securities from our security affiliate. 
Furthermore, we do not purchase 
from any other source securities in 
which our affiliate has any under- 
writing interest. 

In keeping with this policy, to 
which we have always adhered, our | 
Trust Department does not include 
in recommendations to clients using 


By Our Trust Department 





our investment review or manage- 
ment services any securities in which 
our affiliate may have any under- 
writing interest. This leafiet, containing schedule 

of fees, available on request. 





Guaranty Trust Company | 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 





LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Black Prizes 

The Harmon Foundation is a _philan- 
thropic corporation established by the late 
William E. Harmon (real estate) in 1922, 
not only to aid mankind but to impress 
his children with their social responsibili- 
ties by making them permanent and active 
directors. The Foundation has built 118 
playgrounds throughout the country, made 
5,000 loans to college students, produced 
75 reels of religious motion pictures, estab- 
lished awards for Honor Men in industry, 
Eagle Scouts, newspaper cartoonists, 
South Carolina farm wives. For the fifth 
year last week the Harmon Foundation 
gave a New York exhibition and distrib- 
uted prizes for the work of Negro artists. 

From Cuba to California, 57 Negro 
artists were chosen to show 107 exhibits. 
Prizes were awarded by a jury that in- 
cluded Artist William Auerbach-Levy, 








“FETICHE ET FLEURS” 
It got 100 Rockefeller dollars 


Photographer Arnold Genthe, Director 
Alon Bement of the National Alliance of 
Art & Industry. No awards were ever 
more welcome; most of the seven prize- 
winners bitterly needed the money. The 
$150 Robert C. Ogden prize for the “most 
outstanding” work went to Sargent Claude 
Johnson of Berkeley, Calif. for two neo- 
Mexican colored drawings and a porcelain 
figure of a praying child with a fine Per- 
sian green glaze. Artist Johnson is an old 
hand at Harmon honors, has won two 
others. 

Among the most effective works ex- 
hibited was a still life Fétiche et Fleurs by 
Palmer C. Hayden, which won Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller Jr.’s $100 for excellence In 
painting. An appealing Head of a Girl in 
plaster by William E. Artis won another 
$100, the John Hope prize in sculpture. 

Painter Hayden, war veteran and 
former mail carrier, was earning his living 
as a window washer and scrubman on 
Park Avenue when he won his first art 
prize, $400 and a gold medal, in 1926. 
His employer added $3.000 and sent him 
abroad to study. Painter Hayden managed 
to make the $3,400 last him five years In 
France, was finally sent home penniless 
by the American Legion last autumn. The 
Harmon Foundation now gives him an 
occasional meal, provides him with canvas 
and paints. His winning composition 
shows an African head beside a heaping 
vase of spotted Argus orchids (Cypripe 
dium). Such orchids cost about $2 pe 
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bloom. Artist Hayden painted them 
through the plate glass of a Fifth Avenue 
florist’s window. 

Sculptor Artis, 18, is a third-year high- 
school boy who peddles newspapers two 
days a week, studies sculpture at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History’s free classes on 
Saturdays, lives chiefly on free lunches at 
his high school. Just before he won his 
$100 last week, Artis’ unemployed brother 
with whom he has been living was forced 
to put him out on the streets to shift for 
himself. 


AERONAUTICS 











Weatherman 

While Chicagoans droned in bed before 
dawn one morning last week, it was morn- 
ing 18,000 ft. up in the cold, paling sky 
where Pilot Roy Colton, 27, circled in an 
open cockpit biplane. In line of duty he 
was taking notes on the height and thick- 
ness of cloud layers, ice forming condi- 
tions, the direction and violence of the 
wind (80 m.p.h. that morning). His chief 
work was being done inside a little stream- 
lined box strung on rubber cords between 
the outer struts of his right wing. In it, 
human hairs squeezed of oil and moisture 
were taking in the atmosphere’s mois- 
ture; a vacuum box was taking its pres- 
sure; a bi-metallic strip contracting at 
two different rates in the 4°-below-zero 
cold was taking its temperature. The 
three operations were being recorded by 
three minutely moving pencil arms on a 
cylinder revolving once every four hours. 
As he had done nearly every morning for 
more than six months, Pilot Colton would 
give his notes and the box (an aerometeor- 
ograph) to the Weather Bureau represent- 
ative on the ground, collect his fee which 
depended on the height his instruments 
showed (nothing below 3,000 ft., $3 at 
3,000 and up to $30 at 16,500) and go to 
bed, 

Unscheduled was the sudden sputter and 
stopping of his engine. He slanted his bi- 
plane toward the ground looking for an 
open space, saw only the regimented 
houses of Chicago suburbs. With his hand 
frozen to the stick, he rode the wind into 
a suburban street, ripped into telephone 
wires, stripping the plane’s wings. The 
fuselage dropped lightly to the ground. 
Pilot, notes and aerometeorograph were 
undamaged. Next dawn he was at work 
again above Chicago, since the Weather 
Bureau lets its airplane observation con- 
tracts on condition that pilots have two 
planes with instruments always ready. 


Weatherman Colton’s crash made citi- 
zens conscious of a new profession. Be- 
fore airplanes, kites and balloons took 
Weather recording instruments aloft in 
out-of-the-way places. But kites require 
Wind, balloons not too much wind; both 
are unusable in bad weather: both have 
been scrapped except for one kite-station 
in Ellendale, N. Dak. In July 1931 
Weather 3ureau. stations in Chicago, 
Cleveland and Dallas let the first U. 
contracts to aviators for weather observa- 
tion. Omaha and Atlanta have been added 
to the list. A weather plane goes up once 
aweek in Fairbanks, Alaska. 
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FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 








Write your own costs 


for fire tnsurance 


The cost of your fire insurance is determined by the care with which 
you demand fire insurance facts, and the degree to which your build- 
ings are rated as preferred risks. Find out the facts about Central 
Insurance; how its conservative management has built strongly for 
57 years; how its substantial dividends,—30% annually since 1921, 
—have reduced insurance costs to policyholders. If you are a pre- 
ferred risk, you save money— if you are insured only with other pre- 
ferred risks. These are a few of the vital facts about Central insurance 
protection which assure you a prompt reimbursement when losses 
occur. There are other facts, too, which you should know. Your local 
Central agent has them, or they will be promptly sent you, if you will 


write to us direct. 


woe = =6hCENTRAL 


ce) 





; MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Policyholders C. M. PURMORT, President |Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


6 CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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Are You 
Giving Crime 
a “Lift” ? 


You wouldn’t wittingly make it easy 
for your property to be burglarized—yet 
if you depend on signs, you are guiding 
the criminal to an easy haul. Dozens of 
owners every night pay more than the 
price of Cyclone Fence in burglary losses! 

The day you enclose your property you 
will begin saving dollars. Dollars that are 
now being taken away by sneak-thieves 
and by business interruptions. Dollars 
that Cyclone Fence can save for you. 
Thousands of factories, schools and pri- 
vate estates have installed Cyclone Fence 
during the past year, so timely are these 
savings. 

Free yourself from worry—Cyclone 
offers you the best protection because it 
is entirely copper- 
steel, erected on 
H-column posts, set in 
concrete foundations, 
installed by Cyclone 
trained erection men. 

Write—and we will 
furnish complete de- 
tails. 


~~ “ ™“ = 

Cyclone Fence Company 

General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 

Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company 
Oakland, Calif. 


REG US.PAT. OFF. 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone not a ‘‘type’’ of fence, 


but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence 


identified by this 


Company and 


trade-mark. 
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Metropolitan’s Return 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the silent, Jovian 
man who for 25 years has sat in a musty 
back office guiding the affairs of Manhat- 
tan’s Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
given a party this week. His 200 singers 
sang for him. Oldtime Metropolitan stars 
returned to the stage to honor him.* 
Swayed by the whole-hearted sentiment 
which opera-folk thrive on, the house 
fairly shook with shouts when the Metro- 
politan ballet shaped itself into a giant 
birthday cake, held up 25 candles. From 
his grand-tier box Mr. Gatti gravely gave 
the Italian salute but no amount of per- 
suasion would bring him to the stage from 
which he took his last bow in 1908, stand- 
ing between Conductor Arturo Toscanini 
and Tenor Enrico Caruso. 

On view at Gatti’s party there were peo- 
ple whose memories went back further 
than his. Marcella Sembrich, who sang at 
the Metropolitan 50 years ago, made a 
quavering little speech. Walter Dam- 
rosch, who conducted there 48 years ago, 
helped master ceremonies. Out of her se- 
clusion came Olive Fremstad whose Wag- 
nerian interpretations have not been ap- 
proached until this winter when Frida 
Leider and Maria Olszewska joined the 
Metropolitan.+ Together the oldtimers sat 
at a table in a night-club scene, watched 
Lucrezia Bori and Rosa Ponselle do lively 
impersonations of cigaret girls, after 
which tiny Lily Pons did an Apache 
dance with enormous Lauritz Melchior as 
her shrinking partner and Dancer Rosina 
Galli, Mr. Gatti’s wife, conducted the 
orchestra. 


Inconspicuous was the part played by 
the newest member of the Metropolitan 
family. Tenor Alexander Richard Crooks 
had had his share of recognition the after- 
noon before, when he made his Metropoli- 
tan début as the Chevalier des Grieux in 
Massenet’s Manon. He had stopped the 
performance when he first came on stage, 
a tall, broad-shouldered, unaffected person 
unlike the run of chunky, strutting tenors. 
He had stopped it again with his quiet, 
tender singing of the second-act drama. He 
had taken more than 35 curtain calls, cling- 
ing tight to the hand of Soprano Lucrezia 
sori, who had done much to help him 
around the stage, on which he had never 
rehearsed. But if with his acting Tenor 
Crooks reminded people of a solemn young 
amateur done up for the first time in the 
frills and wigs of 18th Century Paris, he 
more than made up with his singing. Only 
occasionally did he force his smooth, light 
voice into which were dry and 
pinched. 


tones 


Unlike most young U.S. singers engaged 
lately by the Metropolitan. Tenor Crooks 
had made his name beforehand. At 11 he 


*Conspicuously absent was Soprano Maria 
Jeritza. She was in Chicago, singing her famed 
Tosca there for the first time, before packed, en- 
thusiastic houses. Across the Loop Mary Garden 
was singing folk songs in a cinemansion. 

}Fremstad’s phonograph records are in such 
demand that the International Record Collec- 
tor’s Club in Bridgeport, Conn., has started re- 
issuing them. Her “Liebestod” from Tristan und 
Isolde can never be re-made. The matrix was 
lost. In Manhattan $100 has been offered for 
a copy of the original. 


was a wonder boy soprano, commuting 
from his home in Trenton to sing at Al] 
Angels’ Episcopal Church in Manhattan. 
At 12 he sang with Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink in a huge Ocean Grove (N. J.) fes- 
tival, maintained perfect poise until the 
motherly contralto brought him back for 
a bow, gave him a resounding kiss. The 
War turned Richard Crooks’s mind from 
singing. He overstated his age to join the 
626th Aero Squadron, learned flying from 
Col. Clarence Chamberlin. He was selling 
insurance when the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church chose him from 46 ap- 
plicants to be its tenor soloist. There 











TENOR CROOKS 


Soprano Bori helped him around. 


followed concerts with Walter Damros 
New York Symphony, concerts on 
own, numerous festival 
finally an operatic début six years ago I 
Germany. 


engagements, 





To radio enthusiasts Tenor Crooks i 
a fond familiar. For the last two seasons 
he has been, next to Baritone Lawrence 
Tibbett, the most popular classical singer 
on the air, broadcasting (as does Baritone 
Tibbett) for Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
at a fee of $2,250 a broadcast. Concert 
and radio fees, which amount to far more 
than he will receive at the Metropolitan, 
have enabled Tenor Crooks to indulge 
again his passion for flying. He keeps a 
seaplane at his home in Sea Girt. N. J. 
often takes off at dawn for Cape Hatteras 
where he trolls for amber jack and shark. 
The time he gives to flying, fishing. hunt- 
ing, golf (he shoots 81), bridge (he often 
plays with Expert Sidney Lenz) is reflec- 
tive of Richard Crooks’s unaffected ap- 
proach to his career. The host of friends 
which jammed the steps to his dressing- 
room after his début was evidence of hi 
popularity. New Jersey’s Governor 
Arthur Harry Moore was there with 4 
delegation from Trenton. Seven-year-old 
Richard Crooks Jr. was there, loudly an- 
nouncing that he would not answer one 
more person who asked him how he had 
liked the performance. 
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TOWELG 


Don’t throw away Fs ye business concern that fails to provide 


plenty of fresh, clean towels soon loses 
the respect of its patrons and employees. 
Well-managed companies such as Bullock's 
Department Store, E. R. Squibb & Sons and 
Campbell Soup Company realize that fresh, 
clean towel service is one of those silent 
courtesies in business that people appreciate. 
In their washrooms you'll find soft, cloth- 
like ScotTissue Towels. 
Made of a new cellulose product that 


Scot Lacan Tawialin —A Ssleat Courtesy 









THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF MRS. VAN GELDER 


WHAT A PERFECTLY DELIGHTFUL PLACE TO SHOP,THOUGHT MRS. VAN GELDER 
THE SALES PEOPLE ARE SO POLITE AND EVERYTHING IS SO WELL DISPLAYED. . 





st BUT = WHAT HORRID TOWELS THEY HAVE IN THE WASHROOM...ITS STRANGE 
we | A STORE LIKE THIS WOULD PERMIT SUCH A DISCOURTESY TO ITS CUSTOMERS 





drinks up moisture 12 times as fast as ordinary 
paper towels—ScortTissue Towels dry the 
hands thoroughly . . . and comfortably. 

They are soft as linen —yet tough and 
strong even when wet. And they're more 
economical — because one does the job— 
instead of three or four. 

Many companies find that ScotTissue 
Towel Service saves them over $1000 a year. 
Write to Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
for details of our new special trial plan. 
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OIL BOOTLEGGER! 
JusT as much a Thief 


as if he wore a mask!.. 


THE OIL BOOTLEGGER robs you 
— damages your car. He claims 
to sell your favorite brand of oil— 
charges for it—and actually gives 
you a cheap imitation. He robs 
motorists on every highway... 


but he can’t 
sell Pennzoil! 


Mow—OlL SOLD UNDER BOND 


BONDED BY 
NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
Phe dealer eho displays 
this siqn forfects \,000 he 
sells an imttation when 


you ask for Penngoil 


2 = Ese ee 


Permit No. 2—Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oi! Ass’n 


SPECIAL MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 
Test Tough -Filum Pennzoil at our risk today. Go 


to a Bonded Pennzoil Dealer and have him fit the cor- 
rect grade of Pennzoil to your motor. Your money will 
be refunded without question if one trial doesn’t con- 
vince you that Pennzoil’s the best oil you ever used. 


You save money in three ways with 


Pennzoil—the “J2gh-7iGm oil 


© GUARD you from shoddy 
cletiuas and repair bills, 
Jough-Film Pennzoil is sold by 
selected dealers, bonded like bankers. 
A Pennzoil dealer forfeits $1,000 if 
he tricks you with a substitute when 
you ask for Pennzoil. Remember 
that when you buy motor oil. 

Of all the repair bills on your car, 
more than 60% are caused by Oil 
Failure! By inferior oils and substi- 
tutes that break down under heat 
and speed! Bonded Pennzoil dealers 
guard you from this danger and ex- 
pense. They are bonded to give you 
genuine Pennzoil—the Tough -Film 
oil that ends Oil Failure and cuts 


operating costs on your Car. 


This Tough -jilm oil cuts repairs 
—stays safe and oily longer—for 
two reasons. First—it’s refined from 
100% pure Pennsylvania crude. It’s 
“oilier oil” from the very start. Sec- 
ond—it’s double-refined for tough- 
ness by Pennzoil’s own perfected 
refining process. 

The result is a longer-lasting, 
“oilier,” Tough -jilm oil that cuts 
operating costs in three ways. It 
cuts repair bills. It saves on gasoline. 
And it saves on oil—every filling 


lasts hundreds of miles longer. 


oar ea " \ 
PENNZOIL COMPAN} 
Executive O fiices: 
Oil City, Pa., Los Angeles, ( lif 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd 
Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, Canadé 


THE 


Copyright 1933, The Pennzoil Co 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Damnation of Mitchell 


“Mitchell is the ideal modern bank 
executive. "—Carlton A. Shively, Financial 
Editor of the New York Sun, May 1929.* 

“Mitchell more than any 50 men is re- 
sponsible for this stock crash.”—U. S. 
Senator Carter Glass, November 1929. 

Last week, Charles Edwin Mitchell 
(hair whiter but neck, biceps and calves 
as toughly muscular as ever) was brought 
to trial. He could not see his judges— 
they were that inchoate multitude, the 
U. S. people. Verdict (uttered in a vast 
mumble of expletives as evening headlines 
followed morning): that Charles Edwin 
Mitchell, as chairman of the largest bank 
in the U. S..t had been a_ thoroughly 


wicked banker. 
The trial was not the kind which is ex- 
plained in any handbook of civics. It took 
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Wide World 
CHARLES EpwIN MITCHELL 


The U. S. Senators got their man. 


lace in the headlines and in Room 304 
nthe U. S. Senate office building where 
sits the Senate Committee on Banking 
& Currency. Defendant Mitchell had 
been charged with no crime. But had he 
failed to appear, he would have been 
clapped promptly into jail (“contempt of 
he Senate’). There was no attorney for 
the defense. There was, however, a pros- 
ecution. It consisted of 1) six to a dozen 
senators and 2) a man quite as remark- 
able as any of the Senators, Ferdinand 
Pecora. 

‘Editor Shively’s point: “As everyone knows, 

the modern banker is not the mere money lender 
ind interest snatcher of days gone by. The 
Wall Street bank, in particular, is as much an 
industrial institution as it is a bank ... a vast 
social enterprise as well. . . . National City 
must have at its head a man who thoroughly 
understands industrial problems.” 
: tNational City was biggest U. S. bank long be- 
lore its resources reached $1,000,000,000 in 
1919. The sobriquet, “Billion Dollar Char- 
‘le,’ became current when its deposits reached 
that figure in 1926. Though its assets increased 
‘0 more than two billion, it was surpassed by 
\Ibert Henry Wiggin’s Chase in 1930. Last 
December assets of Chase were $1,856,290,000; 
of National City $1,615,260,000. 





One of the Senators was Smith Wild- 
man Brookhart than whom no banker- 
hater ever roared louder. But Iowa had 
not re-elected him to the Senate. This 
was his last chance. 

Another was burly Peter Norbeck, the 
Committee’s chairman, who still insists 
that his occupation is water-well digging 
in his dry South Dakota. 

Another was Virginia’s patrician little 
Carter Glass, but, bored by Senatorial ex- 
hibitionism, he never attended. 

Happiest to attend was rich-radical 
James Couzens. Like his old partner, 
Henry Ford (see p. 18), he has no use for 
banks & bankers or much of anything else 
in the present social system. Famed for 
his ability to step on every protruding tce, 
he got into politics as a rambunctious 
Mayor of Detroit. He had almost feared 
that the Committee would not get around 
to his hobby before its inquisitorial com- 
mission expired March 4. But time had 
not been wasted. It never is by Ferdinand 
Pecora whom the Senators had employed 
with funds enough to keep 12 accountants 
busy 12 nights and 12 days stalking 
through the ledgers of National City. 

Ferdinand Pecora, most brilliant lawyer 
of Italian extraction in the U. S., finished 
public schools at 12. At 18, after loping 
through his brother’s law books, he was 
managing clerk of a law firm. Even on the 
most complex cases (which he, tireless, 
likes best ) he never needs notes, never for- 
gets a word of testimony once it is on the 
record. One of his most famed convic- 
tions was that of former New York State 
Superintendent of Banks Frank H. Warder 
for his part in the failure of Manhattan’s 
City Trust Co. in 1929. At 47, his black 
eyes flash, his black hair bristles. 

Last week, sitting always at Chairman 
Norbeck’s right. Mr. Pecora put on the 
show. His the right to question; Mr. 
Mitchell’s the duty to answer no more no 
less than suited Mr. Pecora—and Senator 
Brookhart darkly hinted that a jail cell 
was ready if the banker balked. Banker 
Mitchell proceeded to say enough to 
damn himself to the satisfaction of the 
Committee, Mr. Pecora and a large part of 
the U. S. people by the following admis- 
sions: 

1) That his remuneration from Na- 
tional City bank and its affiliates for the 
year 1927 was $1,081,230; for the year 
1928, $1.341.634; for the year 1929, 
$1,133,868—a grand total for three years 
service of $3.556.732. 

2) That in 1929 National City through 
its security affiliate National City Co. had 
put on the most flamboyant high-pressure 
bank stock selling campaign in all history. 
By all manner of devices, National City 
salesmen had sold 1.900,000 shares of Na- 
tional City stock to the public for some 
$650,000,000. 

3) That National City loaned $2,400,- 
ooo to a score of its own officers to help 
them carry their stock (largely National 
City) after the crash, that only 5% of 
these loans have since been repaid. 

4) That National City employes on the 
other hand are still paying (from their 
salaries) for 60.000 shares of National 


47 


City stock purchased at $200 a share and 
that these employes still owe more than 
the present market price ($30). 

5) That National City Bank financed 
its affiliate’s pool operations in copper 
stocks. That National City Co. put on a 
whirlwind selling campaign in Anaconda 
copper in 1929, got the public to buy 
1,300,000 shares at about $120 a share. 
Present price: $54. 

6) That through an issue of its own 
new stock in 1927 National City Co. 
bought $25,000,000 of stock in General 
Sugar Corp., boneyard of National City’s 
Cuban sugar properties. With this cash 
General Sugar “bailed out” National City 
Bank’s bad sugar loans. The Company has 
since written this investment down to $1. 

7) That to avoid payment of a 1929 
Federal income tax he sold 18,000 shares 
of his National City stock to a member of 
his family at a $2,800,000 loss.* 

Senator Couzens, serving one day as 
temporary chairman, made Mr. Mitchell 
squirm when he asked him whether he 


Underwood & Underwood 
James HANpDASyD PERKINS 
National City got an oldtime banker. 


considered himself a better salesman than 
a financier. “I understand you have quite 
a reputation as a salesman and a financier 
both.” Mr. Mitchell did not think the 
question fair, but replied: “I have rarely 
seen an executive who has to do with the 
public and the management of a great 
corporation who might not be called a 
good salesman.” Senator Couzens: “I 
would judge you a better salesman 

and that is no disparagement of your 
financial ability.” Snapped Mr. Mitchell: 
“Thank you for the compliment.” 

Senator Couzens: Doesn't it [the bonus 
system] inspire a lack of care in the sale 
of securities to the public? 

Chairman Mitchell: 1 can readily see 

that it would seem so. ... At the 
same time I don’t recall seeing it operate 
that way. 

Senator Couzens: You wouldn’t. Only 
the public would see it after they got the 

*Such losses for tax purposes were legal but 
in the hue & cry last week retiring U. S. Attor- 
ney General William De Witt Mitchell (no kin) 


promptly launched a probe into this and other 
Mitchellisms. 
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securities. How many of the securities 
you sold are now in default? 

Chairman Mitchell: During a ten-year 
period our sales were about $20,000,000,- 
ooo, and J think there has been difficulty 

. in something under $1,000,000,000. 

It was easy and natural to wonder why, 
if all these things were true, the directors 
of National City had permitted Charles 
Edwin Mitchell to continue as their chief 
executive for the past three years. Col- 
yumist Heywood Broun sounded more 
than usual like a popular spokesman when 
he wrote: “In addition to reform we 
should have resignations.” 

Immediately after 1929’s crash, Mr. 
Mitchell’s resignation was discussed. Owen 
Young and Seymour Parker Gilbert were 
mentioned as successors. Months passed; 
nothing happened. Why? Directors had 
their reasons: 

First, some of them were devoted to 
Charlie Mitchell and all of them had rea- 
son to be grateful to him. He had taken 
charge of the bank after two presidents 
had been scrapped in quick succession: 
Frank A. Vanderlip who backed Russia’s 
Kerensky and James Alexander Stillman, 
who had inherited a large share of the 
bank’s stock but who was overwhelmed by 
personal scandal soon after assuming the 
presidency. Charlie’ Mitchell almost im- 
mediately restored the bank’s morale and 
soon made it the best in Wall Street. A 
man’s man, strong and courageous, his 
record was clear ever since that day when, 
a junior at Amherst, he learned that his 
father’s business had failed and he must 
make his own way. And with all this, the 
directors (most famed of whom were 
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Percy Avery Rockefeller, James A. Still- 
man, the late John D. Ryan) knew that 
Banker Mitchell had not acted without 
their consent. Thus they permitted consid- 
erations of sportsmanship to prevail over 
the consideration of public responsibility. 

Second, while directors were heartily 
sorry for his and their mistakes (especially 
stock-selling) they did not admit that his 
or their acts were culpable. For every evil- 
looking act listed above they had an ex- 
planation which gave the lie to the head- 
lines. Example: all loans made to officers 
were secured by collateral which was 
ample at the time. None of the officers 
have been forgiven their debts. They still 
owe the money and their collateral is still 
pledged to the National City Company. 
The “write-off” consisted merely in getting 
these frozen loans off the books of the 
bank and on to the books of the security 
company. And this was done in the in- 
terest of depositors in accordance with a 
vigorous and highly successful attempt to 
make the bank safe for depositors. If the 
loans are never paid back, the bank’s 
stockholders will suffer, not the depositors. 
Example: whether to “close out” a frozen 
loan at a loss or to attempt to quicken it 
back to life is a banker’s daily problem. 
On Cuban Sugar, the bank decided 
wrongly. But again, no depositor suffered, 
for the very reason that the risk was 
transferred from the bank to security 
affiliate. And as for stockholders: the 
bank stock they secured in 1927 in ex- 
change for $25,000,000 was selling higher 
than the price they paid.* 


*See footnote, col. 3. 





WHERE ALLEGHENY 


STEELS ARE USED 


‘HE modern power plant with its vast net 

work of high pressure piping, valves, tur- 
bines, generators and other equipment de- 
mands ultra-modern heat-resisting and corro- 
sion-controlling steels like the Allegheny 
Stainless Alloys. Many manufacturers are suc- 
cessfully specifying one or more of the “proved 
in service since 1926” Allegheny Alloys for all 
equipment subjected to high temperature and 


severe corrosive conditions. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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But thirdly, the chief reason advanced 
for not jettisoning “Billion Dollar Char- 
lie” was that neither the directors nor any 
other Manhattan banker knew anyone 
who, they believed, could do an equally 
good job of carrying the bank safely 
through storm & strife. That he has done 
the job, Ferdinand Pecora would be the 
last to deny. The statement of National 
City Bank was, on Dec. 31, 1932, the envy 
of nearly every bank in the U. S. 

There rested, over the week-end, the is- 
sue of banking morality and responsibility, 
With one other angle: bankers high & low 
throughout the land, while not condoning 
the acts of 1929, loudly proclaimed that 
last week the greater villains were U. S. 
Senators who would risk the credit of the 
U. S. by putting scandal into the headlines 
when Confidence had already received 
body-blows at St. Louis (Tre, Jan. 23), 
New Orleans (Time, Feb. 13), Michigan 
(Time, Feb. 20) and in many another 
state (see p. 17). 

But the Senate Committee had suc- 
ceeded in getting its man. On Monday 
morning at 9 a. m. Charles Edwin Mitchell, 
66, resigned, and James Handasyd Perkins, 
57, was promptly elected chairman of the 
nation’s second biggest bank. Few hours 
later the directors of National City Co. 
ccepted the resignation of President Hugh 
Baker. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Baker te- 
turned to Washington for further grilling. 

A tall, dignified, 200-lb. Bostonian with 
a cropped mustache, Banker Perkins grad- 
uated from Harvard when Harvard had a 
“Sound Money Campaign Club” and a 
“Total Abstinence League.” He was a 
member of neither. Captain of the 1898 
crew, First Marshal of his class (and pres- 
ident the three previous years), he went 
to work for Walter Baker & Co. (choco- 
late), quit in 1905 to become a vice pres- 
ident of a Boston bank. 

He entered Manhattan banking in 1914 
as a vice president of National City bank 
Sut after directing Red Cross activities in 
France during the War (after a brief 
interlude as an investment banker), he 
became head of Manhattan’s old ultra- 
conservative Farmers Loan & Trust Co 
Not until 1929 when his bank was ab- 
sorbed by expansive Mr. Mitchell did he 
again work for National City. 

Continuing to direct National City’s 
trust division (City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co.) after the merger, he never became 
embroiled in any of Mr. Mitchell’s stock 
selling schemes. He is known as a banker 
of the old type—which is precisely what 
National City needed to regain public 
approval. Manhattan knows little of him 
socially. He spends all his time at his big 
estate in swank Greenwich, Conn., rides 
horseback daily before breakfast. He is 4 
trustee of Smith College, the Berkshire 
School, Sarah Lawrence .College and an 
Overseer of Harvard College. 

On his election this week he announced 
“The primary business of the bank is to 
serve the domestic and foreign commerce 
and industry of the U. S. in the field o! 
commercial banking. . . 


*The banl’s reasoning: for six years following 


the 1921 collapse the price of sugar had aver- 
aged 5c a pound. Even at 2%c General Suga 
Corp. would show a profit. There seemed not 
the faintest possibility that the price would 
slump to %c in 1932. Though National City 
Co. has written down its investment to $1, I 
still owns the stock, still has a chance to recoup. 
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Agrees to stand losses without sharing in profits! 


He “sits in” on your business conferences—but is never 


seen. He has a “voice”? in your plans—but is never 
heard. He takes no profit when you profit, but he shares 
your losses when you lose. He’s your silent partner. He 
comes with every policy of Stock Company Fire In- 
surance issued to industry, to building owners, to 


home owners and to the farthest farm. 


Suppose your home or building burns . . . suppose every 
home and every building in your town or city burns. 
A stock company policy protects you fully. For it is 
insured insurance... a dependable, cooperative, helpful 
partner. You may be sure you have the services of this 
unusual partner if your fire insurance policies carry an 
imprint to show they are issued by a “Stock Company.” 
The 216 stock fire insurance companies which make up 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters believe that 
their service to you extends beyond insurance against 
loss by fire. They believe it their duty to prevent fire 


and to suggest materials and devices for effectively 
controlling fire in every possible way. 

The National Board Building Code, which prominent 
public officials say does much to reduce fire hazards— 
the Underwriters Laboratories, with their testing and 
inspecting service . .. these are just two of the many 
public-spirited activities by which The National Board 
of Fize Underwriters helps to lessen the loss of life and 
property by fire. 

Additional interesting information is given in the 
booklet ‘*The Silent Partner of Every Business Man.” 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


° ° . 


Published in the public interest for a better under- 
standing of the service of Stock Company Fire In- 
surance, by The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
NEW YORK—85 John Street e CHICAGO—222 West Adams Street 


SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Building 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 


Established in 1866 


STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


is a dependable form of insurance, practically universal in its coverage, and consequently 


vital to the public interest and the social order. Stability and security and service are out- 


standing characteristics of stock company fire insurance, the exact cost of which is always 


definitely known in advance to the policyholder. No assessments can ever be levied. Com- 


petent local agents are available everywhere for prompt and efficient service to the policy- 


holder. Look on your policy for an imprint to show it is issued by a “Stock Company.” 
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Say “Goodbye” 
Shipping Damage 


Hundreds of manufac- 
turers have solved 
their “Damaged in 
Transit” problems 
with this marvelous 
Crepe Wadding called 
KIMPAK. This new 
material protects 
equipment of all kinds 
—wood, porcelain, fine 
paint finishes — from 
press marks, rubbing, 
scratches. KIMPAK is 
a wood fibre product, 
soft as down, resilient, 
clean and free from 
grit or harsh sub- 
stances. Because it’s 
laminated, KIMPAK 
absorbs vibration and 
thus doubly protects 
finishes from damage. 
It comes in rolls or 
sheets as desired. 
Mail coupon for free 
samples and costs. 


ak 


FORE'GN COUNTRIES 





: 


Filing case protected 
against damage by 
KIMPAK Crepe Wadding 


Ki 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


CREPE WADDING 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., Neenah, Wis. T-3-6 
Address nearest sales office: 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
22 E. 42nd St., New York City; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 
lease send us sample and full information on KIMPAK. 
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**J don’t want to Retire 
but... Um building a 


Retirement 
Fund” 


i | intend to con- 
tinue active as long 
as I live, but I’ve no 
intention of making 
a job support me for- 
ever, 

“After Tam 55, the 
part of my present 
pay check which I 
am now applying to 
my John Hancock 
Retirement Fund 
Policy is going to 
work to pay the butcher and the baker. 


“There’s no loafing in my plans for the 
future. But there’s a lot of interesting 
work, study and adventure. I’m buying the 
freedom for it now. So can you. Ask the 
John Hancock to mail you their booklet 
showing how it’s done.” 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston, MassacnHusetTs 
Joun Hancock Inquiry BurREAu 
197 CrLarenpon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about the John 
Hancock Retirement Fund Policy, 


Name 
Street and No. 


City 
T. 3-33 








to | Favorites 


Out last week was Frazier Jelke & Co.’s 
survey of investment trust holdings, made 
each year to spot the drift of common 
stock popularity. After examining 80 port- 
folios, the firm ventured: “Analysis . 
shows an increasing preference for divi- 


| dend paying stocks and further elimina- 


tion of public utility holding company 
issues. Holdings of better oils and 
rails have increased . . . and commitments 

. in heavy industries have decreased.” 

Most popular stock was still big Con- 
solidated Gas, included in 47 trusts. But 
only one behind was Sidney Zollicoffer 
Mitchell’s American Gas & Electric. 
American Telephone, favorite of 1930, was 
held by only 30 trusts. Of the ten most 


popular issues five were utilities, two 
foods (National Dairy and General 
Foods), one rail (John J. Bernet’s 


uniquely profitable Chesapeake & Ohio), 
one chemical (Union Carbide), and Gen- 


| eral Motors. 


Leading oil was (as always) Standard 
of New Jersey. Liggett & Myers (Chester- 


| tields) had beaten out George Washington 


| 


| 











Hill’s American Tobacco (Lucky Strikes) 
as the favorite tobacco stock. Kennecott 
Copper replaced International Nickel as 
the leading metal. Favorite bank stock 
was Guaranty Trust, favorite specialty 
International Business Machines. 

Frazier Jelke concluded: “There is little 
evidence . . . that investment trusts have 
been either more fortunate or less wise 
than individual investors . . . during the 
bear market.” 


———— 


Death Comes for the Salesman 
Last week Death came to a squeaky- 
voiced Canadian named Harold F. 
Ritchie as he lay on a Toronto operat- 
ing table. His name is not found on many 
rosters of the business great, yet he had 
good claim to the proud title of “World’s 
Greatest Salesman.” His Harold F 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd. is a globe-embracing 
network of sales agencies through which 
such commodities as Rubberset brushes 
Tanglefoot fly paper, Glover's Mange 
Cure and Fralinger’s Salt Water Taffy 
have been broadcast over six continents 
His, too, the control of such famed prod- 
ucts as Eno’s Fruit Salt, Scott’s Emulsion, 
Pompeian beauty cream. And his nom de 
guerre, immortal in the annals of super- 
salesmanship, was *‘Carload Ritchie.” 
Harold F. Ritchie was 52 when he died. 
Appendicitis was the immediate cause, but 
it was really over-work that did it. He 
talked day and night, sat up till 4 a. m. if 
he could get a buyer to listen to him, never 
walked, played golf, or took any form of 
exercise, ate only when he happened to 
think of it (and then in huge quantities) 
Though he was a devoted family man, he 
spent less time at home than he did travel- 
ing. An air trip around South America 
to look at his agencies was a routine mat- 
ter; he once estimated he traveled 125,000 
mi. a year. All his traveling was*by auto- 
mobile or plane; trains ran on too regular 
a schedule for Carload Ritchie. Last 
autumn he took a trip to the Pacific Coast, 
insisted on calling on wholesalers in per- 
son, sold four carloads of Eno’s before he 
was through. Warm-hearted, he would 
give away anything his friends admired. 
used to keep 20 or 30 men working till 


late in the evening and then take them 
all to a musical show. His own taste ran 
to sentimental “gypsy” music and Vien- 
nese waltzes which he would listen to with 
the tears running down his plump cheeks. 

There is reason to believe that Carload 
Ritchie died on the threshold of a vaster 
career. Born in the hamlet of Bobcaygeon, 
Ontario, he used to hang around the local 
hotel as a schoolboy, eagerly watching the 
smart traveling salesmen. When he be- 
came a salesman himself, it was as a com- 
mission agent for more & more old British 
grocery and drug houses. In 1928 he 
startled the conservative Britishers in con- 
trol of Eno’s Fruit Salt, whose U. S. and 
Canadian agent he had been for many 
years, by buying it (for a reported $10,- 
000,000 ). Its parent company, Inter- 
national Proprietaries, showed $944,000 
earnings in 1931. In 1930 he bought from 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet their Pompeian 
beauty cream business. His partners in the 
deal were the Shoemakers of Elmira, 








Underwood & Underwood 
THE LATE Harowtp F. Ritcut 


Trains ran too regularly for him. 
N. Y., owners of the Frostilla line of 


beauty lotions, which Ritchie once sold in 
Canada. In 1931, again in partnership 


with the Shoemakers, he bought from 
Scott & Bowne for “several million dol- 
lars” their famed old Scott’s Emulsion 


Thus he was in full stride of expansion 
when Death overtook him. His executives 
will carry on the business, but no longer 
will a squeaky-voiced little man perch on 
their desks by the hour, no longer will he 
buttonhole them in thickly carpeted cor- 
ridors to tell them his newest story. 


Old Credit Raters 

After his Manhattan silk house went 
to the wall in the panic of 1837, Lewis 
Tappan, casting around for a new deal 
hit on the idea of selling his knowledge 
of other people’s businesses. His Mercan- 
tile Agency grew into the largest credit 
rating firm in the world. Before the Civil 
War it was acquired by R. G. Dun who 
changed the official name to R. G. Dun & 
Co., The Mercantile Agency. He de- 
veloped the art of dispassionate snooping 
& prying during the next 4o years until 
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How do investors 
benefit by low-cost 


TIME 


One of a series of advertisements describing 


the major essentials of utility investments. 


operation? 


NRELAXING control of 
day-to-day operating costs is a vital concern 
of utility management. The investor, how- 
ever, can more easily survey the effects of 
deeper fundamental conditions upon low 
cost operation. 

This is well illustrated by the climatic, 
geographical and geological conditions un- 
der which Pacific Lighting operates. They 
are the most important factors in producing 
low rates for gas and electric service in 
Southern California. For example: 

Pacific Lighting serves natural gas to a 
population of 3,000,000 in eleven South- 
em California counties, including Los 
Angeles. Six of these same counties contain 
vast supplies of natural gas in numerous oil 
and gas fields, 26 of which are tied-in to 
the Pacific Lighting network of pipelines. 

The first natural economic advantage 
therefore is that in the populous territory 
eved by Pacific Lighting, supply and con- 
sumption lie side by side. A boundary drawn 
around the consuming area will enclose all 
the sources of gas supply. Short transmission 
lines and a large number of customers per 
nile of line are basic factors in economical 


peration. 


Next, this region, so plentifully supplied 
with oil and natural gas, is barren of coal 
ind deficient in timber. The use of wood 
and coal for heating and cooking is negligi- 
ble, but natural gas of high heat-value and 
extremely low cost is available at the turn 
fa finger. Almost every home and build 
ing is heated with gas; gas connections are 
n place everywhere throughout the terri 
tory, and the large volume of consumption 
permits economical operation per unit of 


volume, 


The unusually mild climate of Southern 


California creates its own unique heating 


problem. Gas is its perfect solution. Sus 
tained heat with heavy fuels is unnecessary 
and even undesirable; heat that is easily 
adjustable to slight temperature fluctuations 


fits the requirements of all homes. 
1 


These are natural fundamental advan- 
tages inherent in the gas business in South- 
ern California. Pacific Lighting has built 


on them and developed them. With natural 


gas almost at the consumer’s door, more of 


it can be delivered per dollar of capital in- 
vested in facilities. 

None of this means that investors secure 
a higher return through larger profits. The 
first result of low cost of service is low rates 
to consumers — prior to State regulation 
Pacific Lighting reduced rates voluntarily 
13 times. The benefit to stockholders lies 
in the fact that low rates encourage the use 
of gas for needs that might otherwise be 
met by electricity or oil, and thus stabilize 


the business and its fair earnings. 
7 . . . >. 


Pacific Lighting is offering 


present time. It is financing construction require- 


no securities at the 


ments with its 0 TON funds. These advertisements 
are published in the belief that a wider know! 
edge of the important fundamentals of utility 


management and financing will result to the 


Lighting in its future 


advantage of Pacifi 


marketing of securitie 


14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 
now usually available to investors only through 
the securities of holding companies, 

In the final analvsis, those holding companies 
which render the greatest economic service 
lower cost of financing, operating economies and 
improvements in service—are best able to earn 
dividends and conserve property values, The earn- 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest, in tl e long run, upon org inization, manage- 
ment, and service, 

These advertisements describe the outstanding 
features of the structure developed by Pacitic 
Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 


in Southern Calitornia, They deal individually with: 


ORGANIZATION 8. Reserves 
9, Dividend Recor 
10. Intercompan) 

Financing 
SERVICE 
11. Interconnecte 
Facilities 

712, ECONOMY OF 

- Capitalization a OPERATION 

Phggenty Yes 13. Quality 

ype of Product 

Securities Issued #4. Low Rate 


CAPITAL 


- 


Investments in utility securities should be ex- 


umined with reference to each of these essential 


economic features. + 
The entire series of advertisements has 
been published in booklet form and is 


available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, California. 





CIFIC LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


Unifying through common stock ownership four 
interconnected California Utilities 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO, 
SANTA MARIA GAS CO. 


































OH BOY! 
HOW | 
ENJOY 
THIS NOW 


ee 


*TUMS'’ Ended My 


Fussy Stomach 


Ox indigestion used to ruin every meal. 
The very foods I liked best brought on a 
burning sourness and a full, gassy feeling. But 
how different now! I eat everything without dis- 
tressing after-effects since I discovered TUMS. 
These new candy-like antacid mints promptly 
counteract excess acid, dispel gas and relieve 


Fussy Stomach. Just three or four TUMS after | 


meals lets you eat foods you crave. Safe, agree- 


able—TUMS are handily carried in pocket or | 


purse. Geta roll today. Atalldruggists’—only 10c. 


'g } Package of Nature Flower Garden Seeds—also 
samples of NR and TUMS—Just send name 
and address, enclosing stamp,to A.H.LEWIS | 
MEDICINE CO., Dept. 22-R St. Louis, Mo. | 


—_——— ee vattive 
TUMS ARE ANTACID—Not a Loxs NR 


For alaxative, use the safe, de 


‘E f smedy). Only 25 cents. 
Laxative he (Nature's Remec 








What’s Ahead 
After March 4 


How will... the new Administration 
. « Special Session ... Debt Adjust- 
ment Affect Business and Securities? 
R EAD clear-cut forecasts on these and other 
\ pressing questions in current UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin, Also summary of opinions 
of 8 other prominent economists. 


12 Stocks for Profit 


WT this valuable Bulletin we include a 
list of 12 stocks most recommended 
by leading financial authorities as the 
best purchases for 1933. 


Get the Facts—FREE! 


TH AT you may test the accuracy of UNITED 
OPINION forecasts for yourself, we will 
send this “‘New Administration’ Forecast and 
the list of 12 outstanding stocks without 
charge or obligation. 


Send for Bulletin TM-4 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. . ry Boston, Mass. 








TIME 


today R. G. Dun & Co. has nearly 200 
offices in the U. S. and Canada, 54 offices 
in 21 foreign countries. 

But it was not the Mercantile Agency. 
In 1849 John M. Bradstreet, a Cincinnati 
lawyer who had learned an amazing 
amount about other people’s affairs as an 
assignee of an insolvent estate, also started 
to sell his knowledge. The Bradstreet Co. 
bloomed into the second largest credit 
agency, with 183 offices in the U. S. and 
Canada, 17 offices in foreign lands. Last 
week these two old credit raters announced 
that they would merge. President Arthur 
Dare Whiteside of R. G. Dun & Co. will 
head the new Dun & Bradstreet Inc. 

Reason for the merger was the com- 
plete duplication of services. Each knew 
approximately the same things about 
2,000,000 U. S. people and their business. 
Each had offices in every important city, 
each had its own investigators and corre- 
spondents putting the same questions to 
the same 2,000,000 people and _ their 
friends & enemies. Each had its own 
method of rating a man’s credit but the 
net result was the same. Huge savings 
could be effected by elimination of these 
costly duplications. 

R. G. Dun & Co. is proud of the fact 
that Abraham Lincoln while an Illinois 
lawyer was one of their correspondents. 
Still in their files is a Lincoln ‘report, 
noting a rat hole in the office of a con- 
cern he was investigating, suggesting that 
it “should be looked into.” 

Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

A Federal grand jury in Chicago last 
week indicted 19 officials of the bankrupt 
Insull holding company, Corporation 
Securities Co., for using the mails to de- 
fraud. Among those indicted (on 25 
counts): The Insulls, Samuel, Martin John 
and Samuel Jr., Edward J. Doyle, presi- 
dent of Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Harold Leonard Stuart, head of Insull 
bankers Halsey, Stuart & Co., Stanley 
Field,’ board chairman of Chicago's big 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Washington Irving Moss, president of 
New Orleans’ receivershipped Union In- 
demnity Co. (Time, Jan. 16), resigned as 
board chairman of Standard Fruit & 
Steamship Co. Succeeded by his old as- 
sociate, Felix P. Vaccaro, he will continue 
as a vice president “to devote myself 
whole heartedly to the .. . company.” 
Reason: “As president of Union Indem- 
nity . . . I have been subjected to some 
unfriendly criticism, which, no matter how 
unjustified, might reflect itself disadvan- 
tageously upon Standard Fruit. - 

Langbourne Meade Williams Jr., 31, 
vice president & treasurer of Freeport 
Texas Co. (sulphur) was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Eugene Levering Norton 
who stepped up to a less active chairman- 
ship. Last month able President Williams 
marketed $2,500,000 of Freeport’s pre- 
ferred stock through his good friend (since 
Harvard Business School days), Partner 
Albert H. Gordon of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. 

Fred M. Carter, vice president of Na- 
tional Lead Co., was elected president 
succeeding forthright Edward Joel Cor- 
nish who became board chairman. 
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PRESS 


Lowbrow 


Last month the Saturday Evening Post 
returned to reviewing books after a lapse 
of some 20 years, under the heading: “The 
Literary Lowbrow— Who Reads _ for 
Amusement.” Lowbrow was Donald Gor. 
don, 30, a shrewd reviewer and sales an- 
alyst for American News Co. 

Last week it was apparent how the Post 
had profited from its new feature. Pub- 
lishers had never felt able to buy space in 
the magazine. Now Macmillan, Scribner, 
Houghton Mifflin and Little, Brown & Co, 
had been persuaded to pool resources, ex- 
periment with a one-column advt. every 
other week. Price: $1,800. Each publish. 
ing house will advertise one book in each 
insertion. First four books, already solid 
successes, to be advertised in the March 
25 issue: The Bulpington of Blup (Mac- 
millan), The Kennel Murder Case (Scrib- 
ner), Mutiny on the Bounty (Little, 
Brown), Forgive Us Our  Trespasses 
(Houghton Mifflin). Each title will have 
to sell 2.000 copies (profit: 25¢ per vol- 
ume) to make the advertisement repay its 
publisher. 





Low on Flu 


Irvin S. Cobb paid for his memorable 
appendectomy many times over with the 
book he wrote about it: Speaking of Oper- 
ations. Ring Lardner discovered _ last 
spring that the tedium of a sickbed could 
be profitably relieved by writing a radio 
colyum for the New Yorker, date-lined 
“No Visitors, N. Y.” Last week U. $ 
readers of the London Evening Standard 
perceived how an anonymous staffwriter 
aided by square-faced David Low, peerless 
New Zealand-born caricaturist, had made 
amusing copy out of Britain’s influenza 
epidemic. The writer was personified as 
“the celebrated journalist Mr. Terry.” 4 
character assumed occasionally by several 
humorists of the Standara’s staff. 

It appeared that “Mr. Terry” had been 
persuaded by Caricaturist Low to catch 
the disease. In an article well sprinkled 
with Low drawings, “Mr. Terry’ ex 
plained: 

“It’s your duty,’ Low said. ‘Influenza 
is the topic of the day, and we shall be 
expected to deal with it, and how can we 
deal with it unless you have it?’ I couldnt 
understand why I should have to have It 
all by myself. Why shouldn’t he have tt 
too, I said? But he explained that one 
would be enough and the one must be me 
because how else could I get my facts 
correct? He could draw pictures trom 
looking at me. He said he thought I should 
look very funny i extremis. 

“T sat in cinemas next to bad colds an¢ 
underneath sneezes. I left warm rooms '0 
go to the pillar box and post letters with- 
out a coat. Exactly where I caught it, o! 
course I can’t tell... . I crawled home (0 
bed. 

“Before pushing the sheets apart, I rant 
up Low. ‘I’be god id,’ I said. Then ! 
sneezed several times, and, being unable 
to find where I’d blown the telephone 
I had to leave it at that and bimble up 
stairs. So I never knew till afterward about 
Low having caught influenza, too. . 
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EDUCATION | 


Golden List 


Through pedagogs’ dreams flash the | 
golden names of colleges which are cur- | 
rently hunting presidents: Harvard, | 
Princeton, Virginia, Illinois, Toledo. | 
Changes are expected at Washington; its | 


President Matthew Lyle Spencer sub- 
mitted a perfunctory resignation last 
month. Andover is looking for a head- 


master. Last week another name went | 
on the list, with the announcement of the | 


resignation of President Thomas Frank- 
lin Kane of the University of North Da- 
kota, who approaches 70 and a Carnegie 
Foundation pension. A Latin and Greek 
scholar, Dr. Kane graduated from De 
Pauw and Johns Hopkins. Before going 
to North Dakota in 1918, he was president 
of Olivet College (Mich.) for two years. 
Before that he was for eleven years pres- 
ident of the University of Washington, 
where it is still said that his wife forbade 
him to smoke cigarets. 

Superintendents Meet 

The “complete breakdown of the Amer- 
ican school system” is no new thing for 
pedagogs to discuss. Last week, as 6,000- 
odd members of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education As- 
sociation gathered in Minneapolis for 
their 63rd annual convention, they stirred 
themselves once more to “avert this 
disaster.” They were more anxious than 
ever before. It no longer seemed sufficient 
simply to cry: “Save the schools! Save 
the innocent children!” An emergency 
commission reported, first thing, that while 
public school enrolment had increased 
nearly a million since 1930, the number of 
teachers had decreased 15,000; the amount 
to cover per diem cost per child slipped 
from 63¢ to 49¢; funds for building ex- 
penditures dropped from $400,000,000 to 
$154.000,000 annually. To some people, 
notably Henry Louis Mencken who be- 
labored the pedagogs in his American Mer- 
cury last month (Time, Feb. 20), this 
might have seemed a blessing. Of such 
tritics the superintendents took no direct 
notice last week. But they were girded to 
fight, most of them agreeing, however 
reluctantly, with a Wisconsin superintend- 
ent’s statement: “The teaching profes- | 
sion as a whole has been too smug in its 
reliance upon universal desire for good 
schools.” Said Dr. Jesse Homer Newlon 
of Manhattan’s Lincoln School: “It is 
lime to smash the tradition that the 
teacher must be neutral in political mat- 
lets... . They must participate actively 
a an organized group [more than 1% of 
the U. S. electorate] in the discussion and 
‘olution of many social problems.” 

Said Dr. John Kelley Norton of 
Teachers College, Columbia: “Teachers 
will oppose the efforts of any selfish group | 
'o create a peasant class and impose a | 
peasant education in the U. S. ... We 
are going to have an organization that can 
give blow for blow and ask no quarter.” 

Por amusement and instruction the | 
superintendents were to listen to some 100 | 
speeches in five days, not including invoca- | 
lions, welcomes, “jury panel discussions” | 
ind ordinary discussions. They talked of | 





TIME 


“Sub standard lamps can only 


mean one thing—swb standard light” 
... says The White Motor Company 


ce : 
| Se standards of The White Motor Co. 
require abundant light. Our lighting maintenance costs are, 
on the other hand, as carefully studied as are all other forms 
of manufacturing expense. Long experience has taught us that 
the only practical way of being sure of good light at low cost, 
is to buy lamps made by a reliable American manufacturer. 


‘It is almost needless to say that the lamps which are used 
on White trucks and White Passenger Coaches are of the 
same uniform efficiency and high quality as the larger lamps 
used in White factories and offices. 


‘Sub standard lamps ... anywhere ...can mean only one 
thing ... sub standard light.”’ 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 











INAUGURATE 


The Taking of Omens 


When we speak of the inavguration of a presi- 
dent we use a word that carries us back to an- 
cient times when people believed in omens and 
looked for them on every important occasion. 
Latin augur meant a me nber of the highest class 
of official diviners of ancient Rome, whose duty 
it was to observe and interpret the omens, such 
as the flight of birds, at the time of any impor- 
tant event. Inaugurare meant “to take omens” 
before entering upon a critical undertaking. such 
as the proclamation of an Emperor. From this is 
derived English inaugurate. There are thousands 
of such stories about the origins of English words 


- The “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


QA Meviuam- 

In its 2,700 pages sac are 452,000 
entries. including thousands of 
NEW WORDS, 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries, 32,000 
geographical subjects, 100 
valuable tables, over 6,000 
illustrations. Its encyclo- 
pedicinformation makes 
it a general question- 
answerer on all subjects. 
See It at Your Book- 
store. Remember: A 
Merriam-Webster ap- 
pears on the cover of 
every dictionary for 
which G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company is edi- 
torially responsible. 
Mail | Coupon for Free Booklet of Word Stories. 
» Mass. a 
| Pie pase send me your free booklet “ Suteoeting Origins | 

of English Words’’ and full information about Webster's 





















| New International Dictionary. (Time 3-6-33) | 

| ee a an “ | 
Street and Number. — 

| City SS | 

Copyright 1933 “by G. & C. Merriam Company . 
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This 

SECRET FORMULA 
quickly 
relieves 


SPRING 


Lege tica . B 


and 


ono So B- 


5c 
LUDEN’S 


Menthol Cough Drops 
[EARN ACCOUNTING 


at home 
—at a fraction of the usual cost 











Men trained in accounting have big advan' tage: responsible work; direct 
road to executive positions. Train yourself in spare time, by proved 
method, with lecture notes, practice work, solutions, developed by } Yorth- 
western University and used in over s hundred colleges. Graded lessone for 
systematic study, from elementary accounting to advanced auditing. 
Thousands have learne! by this practical, low cost means; splendid in 
preparing for C.P:A. examinations. Write now for free booklet on sc- 
counting opportunities, {ull details of this course, and easy payment terms. 


The Ronald Press Co., Dept. 594, 15 East 26th Street, New York, N.Y 
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TIME 


differential predictions, probable errors, 
I. Q.’s, unit plans, retention measures. 
They heard of the Carroll Prose Apprecia- 
tion Tests and the Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute. They 
scanned a display of “effective publicity 
materials for the defense of the schools.” 

For their convention the superintend- 
ents had chosen a label, ‘““New Frontiers 
for American Life.” This permitted some 
oratory: ‘Frontiers have been the wealth, 
the opportunity, and the luring hope of 
America. . . . Pioneers pushed out into 
the unexplored wilds—across the Ap- 
palachians, over the prairies, scaled the 
Rocky Mountains and finally were stopped 
by the immensity of the Pacific Ocean.” 
(Professor Thomas Henry Briggs of 
Teachers College.) It also permitted some 
sense: “The pioneer had mosquitoes but 
he was free from questionnaires.” (Ernest 
Clark Hartwell, Buffalo’s Superintendent 
of Schools.) 

As is usual with the N. E. A., there 
were Names. This was N. E. A.’s first 
chance at Technocracy. It was a bit late, 
but Howard Scott was there (“Value is 
defined by the British economist Marshall 
as the measure of the force of desire. To 
those of us who are technically trained, 
all that definition can mean is an amusing 
lot of hooey”). Other speakers nibbled at 
many and many a current ill. Speaking of 
Education’s fund curtailment, President 
Gleen Frank of the University of Wiscon- 
sin said: “The issue is real economy 
versus bogus economy. By all means let 
us stop waste, but let us be sure it is real 
waste that we are stopping.” 


—— 


“Like Lima Beans” 

St. John’s College at Annapolis, 
oldest in the U. S. (founded 1696), was 
until 1923 a military institution. Surpris- 
ingly, it had no military president until 
then, when Major Enoch Barton Garey, 
a brisk, sturdy graduate of St. John’s and 
West Point, military science professor at 
Johns Hopkins, became its head. Also 





third 


| surprisingly Major Garey though his man- 


ual of arms textbook is standard in U. S. 
colleges, abolished military training at St. 
Major Garey worked for the 
s, but he 
and the trustees disagreed on policies and 
in 1929 his resignation was announced. 
Last year able Douglas Huntly Gordon. 
30, became president of St. John’s. 
Major Garey went to work for Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., cultivated his 
farm, played with his seven children, pon- 
dered pedagogy. Last week he announced 
that next autumn he will open a school for 
boys. He has acquired “Oakington,” the 
550-acre estate of the late Commodore 
Leonard Richards on Chesapeake Bay near 
Aberdeen, Md. Designed by Stanford 
White, it contains 25 rooms and a ball- 
room. Adjacent are a model farm, a gar- 


| den with venerable boxwood, enough ten- 


ant houses for 100 boys and faculty mem- 
bers. The school will be ‘ ‘progressive, 
carry learning-by-doing to its extreme 
Grey-haired at 49, Major Garey talks of 
his plans, sometimes dreamily with closed 
eyes, sometimes in dynamic barks. Sayshe: 
“Intellectual power grows like lima 
beans. ... I believe that every boy should 
be introduced to the elements of the sci- 
ences nearer six than 16 years of age... . 
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Mayor Enocu BARTON GAREY 


He is for dandelions, bullfrogs, birds’ nests. 


The time to study botany is when a boy 
ioves to pick dandelions and bring them to 
his mother. ... The time to study biology 
is when a boy throws stones at a bullfrog 
and climbs trees for birds’ nests. . . . The 
school will train boys to do something 
today—not only tomorrow. Boys, if 
trained in this way, will never fear Col- 
lege Board exams.” 


“Be— 
Face 
Happy” 


Get new joy out of life 
with the Segal Processed 
Blade, ground by an exclu- 


sive method. Removes stubborn . 
beards or soft fuzz with equal ease/ Don’t irritate your 
face or temper. Use a Segal processed double edge blade 
in the convenient Segal One Piece Razor and don't 
suffer shaving trouble one day longer. 
















Special Offer — If your dealer cannot supply. you, 
we will send you a SEGAL’ONE PIECE RAZOR 
with 10 SEGAL SUPER-KEEN’ BLADES for $1.00 
postpaid —-on a money-back-if.not-satisfied guarantee. 


Segal Super-Keen Blades’... 5 for 38c, 10 for 75¢ 


Segal Safety Razor Corp., 370D B’dway, New York 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


Ss E GA L ONE PIECE 


RAZOR 


“The WORLD'S FINEST’“—MEN EVERYWHERE SAY 


wes CORNS 


Instant relief and the en- 
tire corn quickly and 
safely removed! These 
thin, soothing pads also 
heal sore tocs, prevent 
blisters. 100% safe. At 
drug, dept.andshoestores, 
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For houses, cabins, basemen 


ot. Convenient size burp oreo 


—last for years. 
com STOVE. Easily moved 
—60 Ibs. Ete goct mac pest. Safe- 
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Manhattan Newsreel 


Union SQuUARE—Albert Halper—Vik- 
ing ($2.50). 
Author Halper is .not impatient. 


Neither, it appears, are his publishers. 
Four years ago he sent The Viking Press 
a novel. The editors “read it with inter- 
est.” turned it down. Year later his liter- 
ary agent brought them a second novel. 
The editors argued over it, disagreed, 
finally decided to pay Halper for an option 
on another book. The third book was also 
turned down. By this time Author Halper 
was washing dishes for a living. Nothing 
daunted, the Viking editors advanced him 
more money, asked him to try again. Re- 
sult: Union Square, a “first” novel so 
editorially pleasing that the Literary Guild 
have chosen it as their March selection. 











ALBERT HALPER 
He found peace m a pe sf office. 


same notebook which Authors Dos Passos 
and Alfred Doblin used, which Maestro 
James Joyce used before them, Halper has 
neatly stitched together a story contempe 
rary, kaleidoscopically eye-witnessing as 
a newsreel, but more dramatically edited 
than most cinema. Union Square’s action 
ismore continuous but less comprehensive 
than Dos Passos’ more ambitious book. 
With a half-dozen main characters, a score 
of walk-on parts, the story gives an ani- 
mated, life-like cross-section of teeming 
Manhattan. 

Leon, gentle young artist, divided his 
allegiance between the Communist Party 
and his best friend Jason, ex-poet, 
drunken, disillusioned hack-writer of sex 
stories. Celia, niece of Leon’s landlady, 
cast soft but unavailing eves at him. Leon 
was heart-whole till, one night at a Party 
meeting, he met the luscious Helen. Helen 
thought him cute, and encouraged him, 
but not seriously: she was living with a 
Mexican Leon, blissfully ignorant, wor- 
shiped her from afar. In Jason’s tenement 
lived one Hank Austin & family. Hank 
Was a husky, ivory-headed warehouse 
Worker; he made gcd wages till he was 
laid off. Then he sat around Union Square 


waiting for his money to run out. In the 
next apartment house Mr. Boardman, re- 
spectable widower, livea inr increasingly 
uncomfortable sin with his gold-digging 
mistress. Fellow-lodgers were Andre Fran- 
coni, impeccable barber, suffering in si- 
lence his earned reputation of irresistible 
ladies’ man, slowly dying from incurable 
syphilis; the Otto Drollingers, pseudo- 
intelligentsia, who played at being Rus- 
sians and called themselves Vanya & Na- 
tasha. In a nearby basement a learned, 
demented printer worked feverishly on his 
endless history, left his work sporadically 
to dash out around Union Square, scat- 
tering neatly printed cards of warning and 
doom. In the Square every day were old 
Mother Volga, pretzel-seller, and Mr. 
Feibelman, the hot chestnutman, bitter 
competitors for the best place to stand; 
Officer Terence McGutfy, who knew all 
about Russia (and consequently radicals) 
from studying the displays in front of the 
Acme Cinema. 

On the day of the big Communist rally 
Leon was there, whooping it up for the 
Party; but it was unemployed Hank 
Austin, no Communist. who got beaten up, 
his spine paralyzed under the hoofs of the 
mounted police. Jason’s carelessly flung 
cigaret set the tenement afire; when Leon 
dashed in to warn Helen he found her and 
her Mexican naked as the truth. Mr 
Boardman, who had rented a_top-floor 
room that day to watch his cuckolding 
became an unidentified corpse. The de- 
mented printer in his basement wrote that 
Rome was burning. Next morning Mother 
Volga and Mr. Feibelman raced to their 
stand as usual. 

The Author, in spite of his knowing 
look and loss of hair, is only 28. After 
graduation from high school in Chicago 
he worked at various jobs besides dish- 
washing: factory hand, salesman, jewelry 
clerk, song-writer, night shift at the post 
office. The last job he took to find out 
“where the hell I was heading for. 

The dead flow of days and nights finally 
straightened me out and on the day I was 
notified I was about to be promoted to a 
regular clerkship with increased wages, I 
resigned right away and left town the next 
morning.” Since then (1928) he has been 
“drifting around” but writing steadilv 
Though Union Square is his first pub- 
lished novel, he has sold nearly 35 short 
stories. He lives at present in Manhattan. 


Wisconsin Zephyr 
Papa La Freur—Zona Gale—A ppleton 


($1.50) 
Belying her name, Zona Gale’s literary 


position is not in stormy latitudes but 
among calm inland waters. Wiser than 
her generation, she has taken not the 


whole U.S. to be her province but only 


her own small town of Portage. Wis 
There, like Candide, she cultivates her 
literary garden, is content with small, 
home-grown blooms. Older and gentler 


than when she wrote Miss Lulu Bett, she 
still likes to tell a long story briefly, in- 
tensively, in quiet words. 

Papa La Fleur, an old man, descendant 
of French vovageurs, lived peacefully with 







his two daughters, made a, living by keep- 
ing bees on an island in the river. Dolly, 
his eldest daughter, still a fine figure of 
a woman, had come home from a year 
in Chicago changed, embittered. But she 
never told anyone what had happened. 
Linnie, the younger, just grown up, loved 
her home but wanted to get away. Milo, 
a neighbor who raised orchids and was 
not otherwise exciting, kept trying to get 
her to marry him, but she was not en- 
thusiastic. When rumors came that a 
power company wanted to plant one of 
their towers on the island, Papa La Fleur 
and Linnie, pleasantly thrilled, went hot- 
foot to find the power man. They brought 
him back to dinner; it was a delightful 
evening; the deal was arranged. When he 
left, Linnie guided him back to the hotel. 

Next morning Linnie was still gone 
Papa La Fleur, Milo and all of them were 
beside themselves except Dolly, who 
their suspicions, 
make out all right. 


sniffed and snapped at 
Linnie 


said would 

















LU 


Her heroines’ secrets are 
fatal. 


When Papa La Fleur took to his bed Milo 
wired Linnie in Chicago, in care of the 
power man. That brought her back. But 
when her father implored her to tell him 
what she had been up to, like Dolly she 
refused. Hurt to the quick, realizing at 
last that even a man with two daughters 
may be alone in the world, old Papa La 
Fleur stumbled off to his canoe, paddled 
out into the river in dangerously high 
water. Hours later they found the over- 
turned canoe, his floating cap. And it 
turned out that Linnie, like Dolly, had had 
nothing to conceal. Remorsefully she told 
Milo she would marry him. 

The Author is a good deal older (58) 
than her public is apt to think her. Born 
in Portage, Wis., she left home, like other 
small-town girls, to go to college (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin), to get a job (news- 
paper work) in the big city (Milwaukee, 
then Manhattan). In Manhattan, as a 
“fragile, flowerlike, feminine” reporter on 
the late great World, she filled every 
tough assignment given her, found time 
for a daily letter to her mother, for her 
own writing on the side. After three years 
of it she went back to Portage in 1904, 


ZONA GALE BREEsS! 


innocent but 
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Here 
Comes 


the New 


DUPLEX SAFETY RAZOR 


deca wants an ALL DAY 
sheve—and here it is! Try this 
NEW razor—and get rid of that 
“sandpapery” feeling that comes 
a few hours after shaving. It's all 
in the long blade—the shaving 
angle — and the design! 
Simple and sure. Nothing to 
learn — just shave! Note 
these important features: 
EXTRA LONG double-edge blade 

: PERFECT BALANCE 

: CORRECT SHAVING ANGLE 

: NO VIBRATION. 

: NEW “HANDY GRIP” HANDLE 

: EASY TO CLEAN 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey; Canadian Office 
Toronto, Canada; Sheffield, England 


wr. I I» x Razor Co 


COuUhon> 


pocewoene------- 


' Sensational Low Introductory Price 
25¢ with One Blade from your dealer 


or mail this coupon 
Durham Duplex Razor Co 


Jersey City, N. J 
| enclose 25c¢ (coin or stamps Please send postpaid new 


Durham Dupiex Razor complete with one blade 
Name 


Address 


City State 


“RK ROWDY 
POTHER” 


“The Ann Vickers of this world 
will not mind this novel much,” 
writes Walter Yust. “But their 
friends will go into a rowdy 
pother over it. It is stalwart, 
amusing and often vitriolic. 


It is one of the most memor- 
able books of our day.”” $2.50 


ANN VICKERS...by 
Sinclair Lewis 


—first novel since he won the Nobel 
Prize. The new national Best Seller. 


[The Leer of Life Itself’— See next week's TIME] 
Doubleday, Doran 


P-3-6-33 








rr RITTEN with wit and wisdom 
. . . well worth a tycoon’s time.”’ 
—Time, February 6th 


THE YEARS OF THE 


LOCUST america, 1929-1932) 
By GILBERT SELDES 


$3.00 Everywhere. LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers - 34 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 








settled down to write. When she married, 
about five years ago, she took a Portage 


| man, William Llywelyn Breese, banker- 


| 


| her 
| regent of its University, her alma mater), 
| as a progressive in politics (she took the 
| stump in 1924 for the last “Fighting Bob” 





manufacturer. The U. S. is conscious of 
her chiefly as authoress of some twenty- 
odd books, ot which Miss Lulu Bett is 
most famed (ber dramatization of it won 
the 1921 Pulitzer Prize’). Wisconsin knows 


as a liberal in education (onetime 


La Follette), as a humanitarian writer 
with many a past and present protege 
(David Gordian, Anzia Yezierska, the 


late Margery Latimer Toomer ef al.). 
Other books: Birth, Friendship Village, 
3ridal_ Pond, Portage, Wisconsin, and 
Other Essays. 


Importance of Being Smith 

Tue Rasu Act—Ford Madox Ford— 
Long & Smith ($2.50). 

It was a nice morning for a suicide. 
Henry Martin Aluin Smith was fed up 
with life, and he had everything figured 
out. He was tired of fighting his bouncing 
old Philistine of a father, candy tycoon 
of Springfield, Ohio; tired of trying un- 
successfully to get any more money out 
of him. He had been through the War, 
had been married and divorced. Last 
night he had spent his last spare sou. Not 
for any tragic reason but because there 
seemed to be nothing else to do he planned 
to step out of hired boat into the 
water of the little Riviera harbor 

Night before he had bumped into an 
old acquaintance, also named Smith, had 
spent a queer evening with him. Smith 
II, though rich beyond avarice’s dreams, 
though magnetic to women, was also, it 


his 


| appeared, contemplating suicide. Smith I 
| was too intent on his own plans to pay 


much attention to him. Next morning he 
methodically carried them out; but just 
when he was about to take the fatal step 
a storm struck, and instinctively he tried 
to save the boat. By the time he had suc- 
ceeded he was too exhausted to kill him- 
self that day. Furthermore. he stumbled 
on Smith II’s successfully suicided corpse. 
and in the ensuing comedy of errors was 


mistaken for Smith II. Finding that he 
had inherited riches, ease and the dead 


man’s unwanted but comforting mistress, 
he decided that one suicide in the Smith 


| family was enough for the moment. 


| U. S.-acclimatized 


almost 
makes 


Madox Ford, 
Britisher, 


Author Ford an 


still 


| little leaps in the dark when he comes to 


some Americanisms He writes of a 
woman getting drunk as “canning her- 
self’: makes Hero Smith figure out that 


means “grip”: 
“spanner” into 


the foreign word “valise” 
but neglects to translate 
“monkey wrench.” 


Educatee 

Henry ApAamMs—James Truslow Adams 
—A., Zoni ($2.50). 

Few U. S. scions have been so heavily 
helped and hindered by their heredity and 
environment as the late, famously edu- 
cated Henry Adams (1838-1918). Presi- 
dents of the U. S. were his great-grand- 
father and his grandfather; his father was 
Minister to the Court of St. James’s; what 
was there left for him? This brief (246- 
page) but comprehensive biography by 
James Truslow Adams (no kin) was origi- 


& C 


nally intended as an introduction to Henry 
Adams’ as-yet-unpublished Works. The 
Depression brought it out as a single 
volume, the first life of Henry Adams to 
be written. 

High-spiring family tradition closed out 
all but a few directions for Henry Adams’ 
ambitious nose: By ancestral precept and 
example a public career was indicated. But 
no Adams was a vote-beseecher: politics 
was closed. No Adams kept shop: business 
was out. As his father’s secretary in Lon- 
don Henry developed a taste for high 
(especially English) government society 
and would have welcomed a diplomatic 
post; but he was never offered one. Hop- 
ing to become a political power through 
the Press, he wrote for the North Ameri- 
can Review and Washington corre- 
spondent for The Nation; but when Presi- 
dent Grant’s itchy-palmed administration 
came in, the thickly venal atmosphere was 
too much for Henry. As he grew older, his 
early will-to-power rarefied itself into an 
ironic, scholarly contemplation of U. S. 
history, the U. S. scene. After teaching 
history at Harvard and editing the North 
American Review, he settled down to 
write. His anonymous novel Democracy 
(the Washington Merry-Go-Round of 
1880) was the sensation of a London sea- 
son. His History of the United States is 
still eulogized by fellow-historians. But 
his two most widely-famed books, The 
Education of Henry Adams, Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres, were written for him- 
self and a few privileged friends, originally 
issued in private editions. 


as 


Washington sightseers still flock to the 
grave in Rock Creek Cemetery where 
Henry Adams and his wife lie buried, to 
ask each other tripperish questions about 
the brooding bronze figure, famed work o/ 
Adams’ friend Augustus Saint-Gaudens. In 
accordance with Henry’s educated will, 
“no inscription, date, letters or other at- 
tempt at memorial” give curious onlookers 
any clear hint of what his education 
amounted to. 


Books of the Week 

No Retreat—Horace Gregory— 
Harcourt, Brace ($1.50). Slim volume 
of modernistic verse by a poet who | 
gets a good press. 

UNFINISHED SyMpHONY — Sylvia 
Thompson—Little, Brown ($2.50). 
To be reviewed. 

Deep Water—Pryce 
Little, Brown ($2.50). 
autobiography of a sea-captain 

Wooprow Witson — John K. 
Winkler—Vanguard ($3.50). Briel, 
enthusiastic biography by the man 
who wrote about Hearst. 

B. E. F.: THe Insip1 
THE Bonus Army—Walter ; 
& William C. White. In support ol 
the 100% Americanism of the bonus 
leaders. 

Tue ApvaANces oF Harrtet—Phyl- 
lis Bottome—Houghton, Mifflin (32). 
An average Bottome (pr. “Bot- 
tome’’) novel for those that like them 

Lorp JEFFREY AMHERST—] & 
Long—Macmillan ($4). Sound lite 
of the English conqueror of Canada, 
based on newly discovered corre- 
spondence. 
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yours for success are to be 
realized. Be ready for that 
day by looking the part. Neat 
grooming. A smooth, clear-toned 
skin. These things count. And Wil- 
liams Shaving Service can help you. 

Try it, at your bathroom cabinet 
meeting tomorrow morning. See 
how quickly, thickly that Williams 
Cream brushes up to a full-bodied, 
stay-moist lather. With hard water 
as well as soft, hot or cold. Williams 
conditions your face as it conditions 
the beard for your razor. It cleans 
the skin. Clears it. Keeps your face 
looking fit, feeling fit. No razor 
burns or red, raw spots; no irritated, 
nettled, soapy after-feel. There is 
no dye, no free alkali in Williams 
Shaving Cream. It’s as white as 
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INAUGURATE 


SHAVING CREAM——AQUA VELVA 


FACE -FITNESS 
WITH 


.. 3 a ad pe 4 ‘ 
Yitt: 
Some day those hopes of 


snow and as pure as pure can be! 


Now follow through with Aqua 
Velva. Dash this tingling, toning 
tonic on your still-moist skin. What 
a wake-up. What healthy color it 
gives to the complexion. Aqua Velva 
firms the skin. Tightens the pores. 
Protects your face against wind and 
weather. Helps keep it looking 
alert and alive! 

Inaugurate Face Fitness with 
Williams Shaving Service—like mil- 
lions of other men. Stay with it for 
thirty days. You'll 
refuse unknowns 
and substitutes 
ever after! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. T-350 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


MAIL THIS! It will show you the way to Face Fitness 


I am enclosing 6 cents in stamps. Please send me trial sizes of Williams 


Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 


Seem eee eeeeeeeeeee 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADORESS 


Terr rrrrrrrrrerrerer reer rere eereeer rere ree ees 


You can’t lose 
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Howard Chandler Christy 


1932 


Copr., 1983, The Americ: 








